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SUMMER SPRAYING 


| spraying, the form of tree care most familiar to the public, is not a routine 
operation; it is highly scientific, requiring a tremendous amount of knowledge and expe- 
rience. There are many kinds of spraying materials, each designed for the control of a spe- 
cific type of insect. .. . Spraying for particular purposes must be done in certain periods, 
often measured in days. . . . Different conditions require covering different surfaces, and 
using different pressures. 


In general, sprays may be divided into three classifications: contact, stomach, and fungi- 
cidal. The contact sprays, such as nicotine, kill insects merely by coming into contact with 
them, closing up the small breathing holes along the side of the insect’s body, causing suffo- 
cation. Leaf feeding insects are controlled by a stomach poison, such as arsenate of lead. 
The insects eat this poison along with the foliage and are destroyed. Sometimes both types 
of spray are combined in order to control several types of insects. There are also spray 
materials which act as repellants, tending to keep certain insects 
away from the trees sprayed. Fungus diseases on branches and 
foliage are usually controlled by the use of a fungicide such as 
lime-sulphur or bordeaux mixture. 




















Hundreds of volumes have been written about spraying 
for the various kinds of insects and trees, and hundreds 
more will be written. For science is working unceasingly 
to acquire the knowledge necessary to win the war _ 
against insects. In the vanguard are the Research Labo- 
ratories and extensive Experimental Grounds of the 
Bartlett Tree Expert Company, where leading scientists 
have worked for many years studying, analyzing, and 
testing. Their efforts have led to a score of develop- 
ments in tree care which have been a boon to man- 


kind. 


Backed by these efforts, and highly trained in all % 
branches of tree care, Bartlett representatives are 
eminently qualified to analyze your spraying prob- 
lems and provide you with the most effective 
protection. 





A call to your nearest Bartlett representative 
will bring you recommendations and estimates 
without obligation to you. 
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JUNIOR YEW TREES 


Money can buy no better and you can save money 
by buying these unsurpassed varieties of hardy yews 
in JUNIOR SIZE. Enjoy watching them grow, for 
these varieties make splendid, pleasing green hedges 
for year-round beauty. 








Taxus media hicksi Taxus media hatfieldi 
18 inches tall 21 inches tall 
12” ruler shown in picture 


TAXUS MEDIA HICKSI 


Dark green, narrow, upright growth. 
12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 each 
15-18” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 each 


TAXUS MEDIA HATFIELDI 


Medium green, bushy growth. 
12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 each 
15-18” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 each 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA TAUNTONI 


Medium green, spreading, compact, heavy fruit 
bearing. 

10-12” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 each 

12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 each 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA NANA 


Very dwarf and compact, spreading semi upright, 


dark green growth. 
6- 9” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.75 each 
9-12” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.50 each 


All plants are easy to handle as each plant is balled and bur- 
lapped. Additional cost for packing and shipping. Delivery 
of 100 trees or over by arrangement. 


LILIUM MYRIOPHYLLUM REGALE 


Flowers of the Regal lily are large, fragrant, pure 
white within, with a canary-yellow throat and rose- 
purple without. Blooms profusely in July on stems 
4 to 6 feet. 

Large Bulbs, 75 cents each; $7.50 a dozen 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM 


A handsome white flower form blooming in late 
August when lilies are scarce in the late Summer 
garden, on stems to 414 feet. 


Large Bulbs, $1.25 each; $12.50 a dozen 
Medium Bulbs, $1.00 each; $10.00 a dozen 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 


Profuse blooms in August of a rich carmine pink. 
An excellent variety because of its good size, vigor- 
ous growth and color. 


Large Bulbs, $1.00 each; $10.00 a dozen 
Medium Bulbs, 85c each; $9.00 a dozen 


Send for complete price list 


VAN’S NURSERY AND LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
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FOR YOUR HOME... 





rne VIGORO 
Seacily PCat 


From the drawing board of a famous landscape 
architect . . . over 30 planting arrangements and 
ideas for small, medium and large sized homes. 


GIVEN with a 100 Ib. bag of VIGORO. Only a fa- 
mous landscape architect could have designed these 
beautiful plans. Examine them at your garden sup- 
ply dealer’s. See the exciting new ideas . . . the 
planting suggestions for each botanical zone. 
You'll thrill to the clever arrangements of flowers, 
trees .nd shrubs... profit by the lawn care hints. 
Follow through with a complete plan or choose 
any of the more than 30 illustrated suggestions in 
the comnlete set. Get your plans now—give your 
home the setting it deserves 
with the Vigoro Beauty 
Plans—limited edition. 







A product of 
Swift & 
Company 
Look at the difference Vigoro makes! 
This photograph illustrates 
the growing power of 
Vigoro. Grass in the tri- 
angle was fed Vigoro, the 


rest unfed. Look what hap- 
pened in just two weeks. 














Schling’s C ROCUS| 


Special Value Offer 


Extra-special offer on spring- 
blooming Crocus—an unusual 
value if you order now. Superb 
mixture, guaranteed Schling 
quality. 


50 bulbs $1.25; 100 bulbs $2.35 
500 bulbs $11.00; 1000 bulbs $20.00 


Order now for Fall delivery. 


Advance Bulb List 
Write at once for our Advance Bulb 
List which offers guaranteed savings 
of 20% or more from regular catalog 
prices. Ready in May. While bulbs 
are in bloom, make your choice for 
next season. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 























Brand’s Early Blooming Minnesota Grown 
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pay Hardy CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
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ae es F ate ¥ oe Our beautiful catalog in color fully describes our 
oe ee * % = 3 strictly up-to-date collection of hardy outdoor ‘Mums, 
~~ — 5 ih wer comprising the best and latest developments from the 
 - : 


University of Chicago and the University of Minnesota. 
They are absolutely hardy, begin to bloom in August, 
continue through the entire fall season and cover a 
wide range of color in shades from yellow to garnet. 


Brand’s FRENCH LILACS 


Our stock of high class French Lilacs is | and discarding, we now offer splendid 
as large as any in the entire world, and | selections of the finest varieties at mod- 
ALL GROWN ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. | erate prices. These are fully described 
After 25 years of testing, developing | and many illustrated in our catalog. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 





BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 




















CAROLINA RHODODENDRON— 


This low-growing Rhododendron is one of the hardiest in our northern 
climate. Weil-budded plants, 11 to 2 ft. spread, $3.90 each, $36.00 per 10. 


Mountain Laurel, very bushy plants, 12 to 15 inches, nursery grown, 
at $2.25 each, $20.00 per 10. 


Send for our list of other sizes of these and other broad-leaved evergreens. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 











A RARE BOOK BARGAIN 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


By E. H. (Chinese) Wilson 


Only a few copies left of this beautiful book which is rapidly becoming 
a collector’s item. 


Former price $15.00 Now $7.50 
HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 








Cleomes for Annual Garden 


HE cleome is a fascinating garden sub- 

ject and a boon to busy gardeners. The 
old magenta sort was grown in my father’s 
garden. Being a hardy annual it volun- 
teered for years and I distinctly remember 
gathering seed from it for my garden 25 
years ago. 

I have grown cleome Pink Queen since 
its introduction a few years ago. It is a 
great improvement over the old magenta 
type. We have so few annuals which may 
be used for background planting and to fill 
in gaps in the border that bloom as pro- 
fusely as the cleome. The large round 
heads of pink fill in nicely with Veronica 
maritima subsessilis which is in bloom at 
the same time. 

Veronica maritima (V. longifolia) and 
V. spicata may also be used if the spent 
flower spikes are cut back throughout the 
blooming season. The plants grow from 
three to five feet tall depending upon soil 
conditions. They grow much taller where 
soils are light. Where transplanting is nec- 
essary the work should be done while the 
seedlings are tiny since large plants wilt 
badly when moved. 

I tried the white variety last year and 
found it as valuable as the pink form. In 
most catalogues it is listed as cleome but is 
Gynandropsis pentaphylla and comes from 
North Africa and India. The plants at- 
tained a height of four feet in our garden 
and were more tree-like in form and with 
looser flower clusters than the pink. The 
white is especially lovely with Salvia 
farinacea and bedded down with pink 
petunias. 

We have had the yellow cleome for the 
last five years from volunteer seedlings. By 
the middle of July plants start flowering 
even though the seedlings are only two 
feet high. By the middle of August there 
are towering masses of dainty golden 
orange blossoms. It is best to mass for 
effect in the back of the border as the 
plants grow six to eight feet tall. Cutting 
induces branching and although the blos- 
soms are much smaller than the pink or 
white we find their airy grace very effec- 
tive. . 

No time is saved by sowing seed early. 
Settled warm weather is required to speed 
germination. Volunteer seeds lie dormant 
until late Spring. Sunny exposures are 
necessary for all cleomes and we find it is 
one annual which requires little care 
throughout the growing season. The seed 
pods are very decorative and in no way 
detract from the bloom. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, Ill. 





——— 
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VIOLA GLORIOLE 


A lovely form of Viola septentrionalis with 
glorious waxy white, blue-eyed bloom of un- 
usual size. 


3 for $1.25 postpaid 


Send for complete catalog of hardy plante— 
it pronounces all names 








LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 
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LIGHTLY stepping on a Winter-loosened iris rhizome while the earth 
is soft will re-establish its contact with the earth. 

TOO MUCH loosening of the soil by cultivation near young seedlings 
may leave the tiny plants cut off from an ample moisture supply. 

TOO DEEP forking or spading of the soil near grafted trees and shrubs 
may lead to the growth of “‘wild’’ suckers from roots severed in the 
process. 

DO NOT attempt to “iron out’’ the bumps in a lawn with a roller. 
Raise the sod and remove enough soil beneath it to bring it down to 
proper level. 

ABOUT the only practical way to prevent injury to turnips and radishes 
by cabbage maggot is to screen the flies from such plantings during 
the month of May. 

THE ADVANTAGE of waiting until the soil warms to sow seeds in 
the open is that the seeds may rot in cold, damp soil while awaiting 
suitable conditions for germination. 

STARTER solutions, that is, liquid fertilizers will enable young plants 
to established themselves quickly and to reach out their roots for the 
plant food that was placed deeply at digging time. 

WHEN watering newly-set plants which were moved with large balls 
of soil about their roots, be sure to direct the water into the soil balls 
rather than into the loose, rootless earth surrounding the balls. 

CUTTINGS of geraniums and numerous other kinds of plants will 
develop more readily if not left in the rooting medium, too long after 
roots start to form. The first pots had better be small, and the soil not 
enriched with dry fertilizer. 

WHEN setting out young plants, it is wise not to bury their roots with 
more than a half inch of soil more than they have in the flats or other 
transplant containers. However, “‘leggy’’ plants such as those of in- 
door grown lettuce can be safely set deeper. 

A GOOD soil for repotting overgrown house plants can be had by mixing 
seven parts of loam, three parts of peat moss and two parts of sand. 
An ounce of ground limestone and a handful of complete fertilizer 
can be worked into each bushel of the mixture. 

SPRAYING for the control of thrips on daylilies and Japanese irises 
should start as soon as the new growth is a few inches tall and be 
repeated every week or two until flowering time. Rotenone prepara- 
tions applied according to the manufacturer’s directions can be used 
for the purpose. 

GLADIOLUS corms which have sprouted in storage should be planted 
before the sprouts become an inch long. Care should be taken not to 
injure sprouts of roots during planting. Early plantings should be 
less deep than the later ones which can be five inches deep for large 
corms. Seven inches apart is the minimum planting distance for the 
same size. 

LIMING materials may be available in three forms—ground limestone, 
hydrated lime and wood ashes. Hydrated lime is usually applied in 
amounts of about one-third less than ground limestone. Wood ashes 
are applied in greater amounts—about two to three times the weight 
of the indicated amount of ground limestone. The requirement should 
be determined by a soil test. 

PLANTS which were started early and are now thoroughly rooted in 
pots standing on the soil of a protecting coldframe may send roots 
through the drainage holes into the earth beneath. This root develop- 
ment can be discouraged by setting the pots on cinders or by frequent 
lifting to break any roots already outside the pot, thus preventing 
serious injury at planting time. 

AN INCREASING number of research reports provide evidence that it 
is a sound practice to dig in most of the chemical fertilizer allotment 

at the time the vegetable garden soil 
is prepared. That portion reserved 
for application from above will pro- 
duce better results in most cases if 
placed in bands two or three inches 
out to the sides of the rows and about 
the same depth below the surface. 
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Top: The old stone cottage which is a memorial to 
Edgar Allen Poe is the oldest house in Richmond, Va. 
The beautiful little garden shown here is visited by 
thousands of persons each year. 


Side: York Hall at Yorktown, Va., was occupied by 
Lord Cornwallis during the Revolution. The garden is 
formal and very attractive. 
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LIMING RECEIVES A NEW EVALUATION 


Lime does much more than merely correct soil acidity. Because this fact is not generally 
understood, lime is often not used to advantage. This article undertakes to explain the 
influence which lime has on different soils and the crops they produce. 


ARDENERS who live in sour-soil 
(5 areas know that liming has a bene- 

ficial effect on the growth of most 
of their plants. The approach usually is 
that of making the soil slightly acid be- 
cause it has been determined that such a re- 
action is the desirable one for most of the 
cultivated plants. Lime is added to make 
the soil less sour but still not neutral or 
actually sweet. The case for liming was 
characterized by Dr. George D. Scarseth 
as being like lathering the face before shav- 
ing. The face is only being prepared for 
better shaving, and so liming is prepara- 
tion for better fertilizer utilization. 

Liming, then, solely for the sake of cor- 
recting the soil reaction, is not all that is 
done by the successful gardener. As much 
manure or compost as possible is worked 
into the land to improve its water-holding 
capacity and to make for improved soil 
aération. Organic matter also aids in pre- 
venting the leaching away of lime, mag- 
nesium and plant food elements, thus 
often reducing the immediate need for 
additions of fertilizer in chemical form. 
The tolerance of most plants for varia- 
tions in acidity is greater in properly 
manured land. 

Years ago, stable manure was the stand- 
ard soil amendment. In the manure were 
plant food elements in a form that is par- 
ticularly desirable to plants. Lime and the 
so-called trace elements also were supplied 
in the same way. In more recent times, 
the replacement of farm-yard manure with 
chemical fertilizers and the intensive use 
of the land with no seasons out for green 
manure crops have changed the situation 
somewhat in many gardens. The 
lime and magnesium of the soil have 
leached away, often to be replaced 
by fertilizer residues. The organic 
content of the soil has been lost, 
often through surface erosion. 

Even though most gardeners have 
become compost-conscious of late, it 
is apparent that most of the soil 


preparation of the future will have to be 
done with the aid of chemical fertilizers. 
To do that, the problem of liming will 
have to be considered more carefully. 
Practices will need revision in the light of 
better understanding. 

One correction in technique should be 
a differentiation among the forms of lime 
which are available. In brief, very finely 
ground limestone containing a fairly high 
magnesium content seems to be the mate- 
rial to use for making the rather heavy 
applications that are now being recom- 
mended. Hydrated lime, on the other 
hand, is something to be applied in much 
smaller doses over a much greater period. 

Most of the stories that are heard about 
the dire effects of over-liming seem to 
arise from instances of too much hydrated 
lime being used too often and merely 
scratched into the surface after digging. 

The injury that results from such a prac- 
tice is the tying up of lesser but important 
materials such as manganese, boron and 
others. Under such conditions, plant life 
is seriously injured, if not killed outright 
in the seedling stage. The moral is that 
liming with such a material applied in 
such a manner should be done only in 
accordance with the findings of a soil test. 
Anyone who limes a lawn should ponder 
these facts. The too free user of unleached 
wood ashes should also stop to consider 
what he is doing. 

The matter of surface application of 
even finely ground limestone also needs 
correction. One of the results of growing 
plants with all-chemical fertilizers has been 
the prevention of deep-rooting on the part 





of the plants. This has resulted in not only 
chemically bad rooting conditions, but 
also injury from drought through failure 
of the roots to search out moisture in the 
lower soil. 

It is apparent that at least half of the 
ground limestone should be spread before 
digging and turned under. In fact, with 
such permanent plantings as those of as- 
paragus, rhubarb, fruit trees, grapevines 
and many of the deciduous ornamental 
plants such as roses, pulverized limestone 
dug down deeply into the subsoil will pro- 
mote the desired deeper rooting. 

Deep soil preparation of the sort that 
leaves the treated subsoil on the bottom, 
and the topsoil laden with organic matter 
on the top is essential. Along with this 
goes the precaution of providing proper 
drainage, if necessary. Deeply placing 
limestone rather than overdosing the sur- 
face inch or two with hydrated lime is, 
then, a step forward in soil maintenance. 

As for the dosage, the most satisfactory 
way to proceed is to have samples of the 
soil tested at the nearest public agency 
supplying such service. Dosages of 50 to 
100 pounds per 1000 square feet are often 
recommended. In order to make for ac- 
curate recommendations on the part of an 
analyst who may have no further evidence 
than the mere teacupful of soil presented 
for testing, it is important to make the 
sample truly representative. The idea of 
liming in depth should be remembered and 
samples taken from a foot or so below the 
surface as well as from the top. 

Also, it is well to give the analyst some 
idea of the use to which the land is to be 
put. If potatoes are planned on, 
sourer soil will be needed than for 
most garden crops. The reason for 
sour soil with that particular crop is 
not to benefit the plant so much as 
to discourage the scab disease which 
affects it. Similarly, the analyst will 
know of other distinctions and will 
prescribe for them if given sufficient 





information. In addition to liming to pro- 
mote the better growth of plants through 
bettering the relationship of the plants to 
their soil improvement, there is, in the case 
of vegetables, the matter of making them 
better from a dietary point of view. Cor- 
rect, ample liming will contribute to such 
a result. 

Just as in many humid sections of the 
East it is necessary to replace liming ma- 
terials taken up by the plants or lost in 
drainage water, so also is it necessary in 
limestone areas to make soil more sour if 
blueberries, rhododendrons, mountain 
laurel and other sour-soil plants are to be 
grown. Sometimes, making soil more sour 
is necessary in sour-soil areas if such plants 
are to be grown about the foundation of 
a building where the builder has dumped 
plaster refuse. 

Sulfur is now being suggested as the best 
material to use in making soil more acid. 
Not only is sulfur a cheap acidifying 
agent, but it is also more easily applied 
than tannic acid or aluminum sulfate. The 
latter can be injurious to plant growth 
through the release of free aluminum in 
the soil. However, the action of sulfur is 
slower, often taking as much as a year 


after application. On the other hand, 
aluminum sulfate produces the desired 
effect quickly. 

Some soils which contain large amounts 
of magnesium or lime probably cannot be 
made truly acid, at least, over large areas. 
However, under such conditions, beds of 
limited size may be made suitable for sour- 
soil plants by completely replacing the soil 
with carefully prepared mixtures. Some- 
times the mere addition of peat moss to- 
gether with mulches of red oak leaves will 
accomplish this end. 

In all cases where changes by chemical 
application are contemplated, the first step 
should be a careful test of the soil to deter- 
mine existing conditions. Just how much 
acidifying material to add can be worked 
out only by this means. As a rule, the 
heavier the soil the more sulfur will be 
required. Then, too, it must be remem- 
bered that where soil texture, drainage and 
other factors are wrong, the mere applica- 
tion of an acidifying chemical will prove 
insufficient to promote thrifty plant 
growth, just as at the other extreme, the 
mere dumping on of lime may fall far 
short of what is necessary for satisfactory 
plant growth. 





Making Good Use of Yellow-Root 


F greene to L. H. Bailey, yellow- 
root thrives in damp shady positions 
and is a little bush of much interest. That 
is just what I say about it, but more. It 
is a plant that is entirely too little known 
or used in landscaping small places. Per- 
haps, its name, Xanthorhiza simplicissima 
(Z. apiifolia) is against it or, perhaps, 
nurserymen find it too slow to propagate 
or difficult to handle. 





The yellow-root thrives in damp, shaded places. 


The illustration shows it on the north 
side of a small home after it had been 
planted about five years and a picture taken 
after 10 years would look little different, 
as it has an ultimate height of two feet. 
Although it propagates by root suckers, 
its extension is slow. It is most at home in 
a sunless place but seems happy enough in 
a sunny one. Where one wants a shrub 
that will provide a transition from a lawn 
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to the wall and not become a nuisance or 
a window screen this plant is, I consider, 
unexcelled. 

The foliage of yellow-root is a rich 
dark leathery green and winds up with a 
burst of pure golden yellow in late Fall 
each season. 

The flowers come before the foliage 
and are insignificant but interesting in a 
miniature way. The plant is subject to 
none of the usual pests, the leaves being 
too tough even for aphids. 

Xanthorhiza was once spelled ‘‘Zan- 
thorhiza’’ and may still be found under 
that spelling but, since it was originally 
named from the Greek word xanthos 
meaning yellow and rhiza meaning root, it 
is obvious that the present spelling is cor- 
rect. It is a member of the buttercup fam- 
ily. There is only one species known and it 
is a native of eastern United States, from 
New York to Kentucky and Florida. How- 
ever, that does not mean it should not be 
planted north of New York as it is per- 
fectly hardy around Boston. 

Where nothing else succeeds because of 
shade or moisture, ask your nurseryman 
to sell you yellow-root. He cannot sell you 
clumps or plants. So do not expect any 
but plant the roots carefully about two 
inches deep. After about two years you 
will agree that xanthorhiza is too little 
used or known. 

—Nelson Coon. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Daisy From South Africa 


HEN arranging flowers it often 
seems necessary to add a flower with 
a long strong stem to give needed stability 
and balance to the bouquet. The African 
daisy, Arctotis steechadifolia grandis (usu- 
ally sold merely as A. grandis) is very use- 
ful in this capacity. It is pearly-white with 
the undersides of the petals delicately lilac- 
tinted and has a mauve center. Likewise, 
its foliage is an attractive gray-green. 
Used alone it makes a graceful bouquet 
and it is also attractive in the garden. The 
African daisy is an annual of easy culture. 
The seed is best sown where it is to stand 
and if the blossoms are kept clipped it 
remains in bloom for a long time. 


—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Rose Festival in Portland 


NCE more Portland, Ore., is resum- 

ing its Annual Rose Festival with its 
first postwar one to be held June 2-9 this 
year. As usual, there will be a rose queen 
and her court, numerous floats depicting 
Portland's historical past, all done in 
roses, of course. 

Furthermore, the American Rose So- 
ciety has also selected the same time and 
place for its annual meeting which will be 
held in conjunction with the Portland 
Rose Society’s 58th Annual Rose Show. 
All in all, Portland is more than living up 
to its name of ‘“The City of Roses.” 
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Beans for a Long Season 


N THIS particular year, when the home 

vegetable garden is expected to play an 
important part in meeting the world’s 
shortage of food, beans deserve special 
consideration. There are 184 calories in a 
pound of beans. : 

Grow your beans and pick them when 
half grown. You will understand, then, 
why the French serve ‘‘string beans’ as a 
separate course, and epicures rave about 
them. Beans of this quality, however, are 
not obtainable in markets; they are strictly 
a home garden product. 

Flat pod beans give a heavier yield in 
some localities, but round pods are pre- 
ferred by many good cooks. 

The earliest bush beans will mature in 
48 days. Pole beans take at least two 
weeks longer. Both the bush and pole 
beans may be eaten when half grown; in- 
deed they are at their best at this stage. It 
is one of the greatest advantages of the 
home gardener that he can harvest his crops 
at their most delicious stage, which in 
many cases is in their babyhood. 

Pole beans give a heavier yield than 
bush beans, but besides being later, most 
of them develop strings when they mature. 
A row of Kentucky Wonder on a fence 
will provide many delicious servings in 
the late Summer, if one is careful to pick 
the long pods before they have gone too 
far. 

All beans are tender and should never 
be sown until the ground is warm and 
frosts have ended. They need room to 
develop, at least six inches in the row and 
18 inches between the rows. 

Liberal feeding will repay well in grow- 
ing beans. A balanced plant food should 
be applied to the bean patch at the rate of 
four pounds to 100 square feet, after the 
ground has been prepared and before the 
seed is planted. Rake it lightly into the 
top soil so that water will dissolve it and 
carry it down to the plant roots, making 
it immediately available to the 
young plants. 
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ishes can be harvested before the carrots 
make much growth. 

Carrots do not suffer as much from 
crowding as most root crops. They can be 
permitted to grow unthinned until the 
roots are of pencil size. From this stage 
until they are about half grown, carrots 
are at their best, and it is wise to make 
small and frequent plantings, so that new 
crops will be coming on throughout the 
season, all the carrots being enjoyed at the 
height of quality. 

Carrots require feeding to grow rapidly 
and attain their proper tenderness and 
flavor. Their vitamin and mineral content 
are also affected by the food available to 
them. Rake four pounds of complete bal- 
anced plant food into the top soil for each 
100 square feet before sowing the seed. 


Overplanting To Be Avoided 


T IS a common mistake to overplant 

crops designed to supply the table with 
greens — parsley, Swiss chard and New 
Zealand spinach. Instead of a row of each, 
divide a row among the three. All are 
among the richest of vegetables in vitamin 
A and should be eaten often. They should 
be given plenty of room. Swiss chard and 
New Zealand spinach make large plants. 
The latter's seed is slow to germinate, but 
the plants grow rapidly when well under- 
way. When the tips of the leaves are cut 
off for use, new tips grow rapidly, and 
the harvest continues until late in the Fall. 

Swiss chard should be used when the 
leaves are young, not over ten inches in 
height. Sown with the earliest crops, it 
will be ready to cut in a month, and new 
leaves will grow to replace those that are 
cut. Chard has a distinctive flavor which 
many prefer to spinach, and children usu- 
ally like it better. 

The mustard family provides several 
varieties of greens. One known as Ten- 
dergreen will produce edible leaves in 21 
days from sowing, and if the roots are left 
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Helping to avoid damping off. 


undisturbed will produce eight or nine 
crops in the season. All the mustards are 
quick growing, and are much esteemed in 
the southern states. 

Kale is a Fall and Winter plant. Sown 
in June, the plants set out in rows two 
feet apart, they will produce leaves which 
stand freezing, and are improved in flavor 
by that experience. 

Collards are a member of the cabbage 
family which do not make heads, but 
leaves with cabbage flavor. They are much 
in favor in the South. 

Tampala is a new “‘green’’ which is very 
good indeed, when well grown, but diffi- 
culties in growing it are reported by some 
gardeners, especially on the East coast. 
It is worth experimenting with. 


Treating Vegetable Seeds 


UCH of the grief that arises from 
poor seed germination after early 
sowings can be avoided by pre-planting 
seed treatment. The reason for such fail- 
ure is usually chargeable to cold, wet soil 
which delays germination for a 














long enough period to permit 
Sowing Data on Short Season Crops — Be pratt. —— 
. off fungi to attack the see - 
fo 
Carrots in the Garden R. Panache toarportion | fore they develop beyond the 
ECENT studies indicate size sowing lasts serving vulnerable stage. On the other 
that carrots are not so well Beans, snap 44- 53 4 weeks 1 foot hand, the same seeds sown 
: : 7 ‘ Beets 55- 80 6 weeks 1 foot ; 
supplied with available vita- Carrots 60- 80 8 weeks 2 feet somewhat later, after the soil 
mins as had been supposed. Cucumbers 45- 15 4 weeks 2 feet warms, may come up promptly 
Nevertheless, they are among oe > atl 70- eo nn oa and in the expected numbers. 
onira wee ee “4 
the most useful of garden vege- Saraivs 40- 15 Pet 1% feet There are a number of fungi- 
tables and there are good rea- Spinach 40- 50 2 weeks 3 feet cidal dusts with which to coat 
sons for growing them in the Sweet Corn 65-105 10 days 4 feet the seeds (see accompanying 
home garden. Carrot seeds may Onion Sets 21 4 weeks 1 foot diagram) to protect them. The 
Peas 60- 75 2 weeks 3 feet , . : 

be sown as soon as the ground manufacturer's directions 

> 7 Radish, early 25 1 week 1 foot > 
is prepared. The seeds germi- summer 45 2 weeks 1 foot should be followed in each case. 
nate slowly and may well be winter 60 6 weeks 1 foot Another important point to 
mixed with a few radish seeds, keep in mind when making 





early sowings is to cover with far 
less soil than is customary later. 


which will come up quickly 
and mark the rows. The rad- 


The garden will do double duty if short-season crops are 
followed with other crops to complete the season. 
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Vegetable Gardens 
Needed 


NEXPECTEDLY, there has 

come a government request for 
an even greater number of vegetable 
gardens this year than were made 
during the war. The reason is not 
one of patriotism this time, but one 
of humanitarianism. By consuming 
more vegetable garden products, it 
will be possible to save on the grains 
which are needed for shipping to 
famine stricken lands. It seems nec- 
essary, therefore, for amateurs to re- 
vise their garden plans and to con- 
tinue growing vegetables on as large 
a scale as possible. 




















Sawdust as a Garden Mulch 


AWDUST might well be used more 

generally by gardeners as a mulching 
material. Although it does not smother 
grass and weeds quite as effectively as some 
other mulching materials sawdust has 
many advantages, including ease of han- 
dling and low cost. 

Sawdust mulches have been used suc- 
cessfully in orchards for years and have 
proved especially effective in tests in blue- 
berry plantings. By conserving soil mois- 
ture and lowering soil temperatures it 
should also be valuable for mulching rasp- 
berries. 

Sawdust has never been used exten- 
sively, probably because it is very generally 
considered injurious to soil. Many people 
seem to think that it makes soil very 
“sour.”’ This is true to a limited extent 
if the sawdust is intimately mixed with 
the soil, although its acidifying property 
is less than that of peat moss. Hardwood 
sawdust may be expected to be somewhat 
less acid than softwood sawdust. This 
acidifying effect, however, is slight if the 
material is used only as a surface mulch. 


Even when mixed with soil it is not seri- 
ous, and may be overcome by applying a 
little lime, and loses significance altogether 
if the soil is of limestone origin. 

There is another effect of sawdust when 
mixed with soil which may cause some 
temporary trouble. When the soil organ- 
isms are breaking down organic materials, 
so much of the available soil nitrogen may 
be used up that the growing plants will 
become starved for nitrogen until the proc- 
ess is completed. The remedy, obviously, 
is to apply more nitrogen to the soil in the 
form of manure or fertilizers. Sawdust is 
no more troublesome in this respect, how- 
ever, than many other organic materials 
that may be mixed with the soil. 


Shallow Planting Advisable 


HALLOW planting is very important 

for all early vegetable crops. The 
ground is cool and moist at this time of 
year and, unless the seeds are near the sur- 
face where they can benefit by the sun’s 
warmth, they will not germinate readily. If 
rains uncover the seed, this can be easily 
remedied by putting a little more soil on 
top of them. Onion sets can be planted a 
little deeper—about one-half to one inch 
under the soil. 


The Growing of Sweet Corn 


WEET corn must be ruled out of very 

small gardens but should be grown 
if possible because this is one of the vege- 
tables which should be eaten within an 
hour or two after being picked. It will 
grow well in rather heavy soil and in light 
soil if plenty of fertilizer is used. It is 
also improved by applications of water. 
It is not hardy and must not be planted 
until danger of frost is practically over. 

Sweet corn is no longer planted in hills, 
as a rule, but in rows, the seeds being 
dropped about four inches apart and the 
plants thinned to about 15 inches if too 
much damage is not done by cutworms. 
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Sweet corn will produce bountifully only when cultivation 
methods are carefully studied. 
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It is important that several rows of corn 
be grown side by side or otherwise fer- 
tilization will not take place. 

Various new kinds are now on the mar- 
ket and among those recommended are 
Seneca and Spancross, maturing in about 
70 days; Marcross and Northerncross, 
maturing in about 80 days, and Golden 
Cross Bantam maturing in about 85 days. 
Several sowings of an early kind can be 
grown or early mid-season and late as 
indicated in the list just given may be 
planted at the same time. The worst pest 
to corn in many sections is the European 
corn borer, which is hard to control. Ap- 
plications of rotenone at five-day inter- 
vals four times is recommended, the dust 
being applied at the central whorl or the 
base of the leaves. The corn ear worm is 
also common in some sections, but can be 
controlled by various preparations now 
on the market and designed for applica- 
tion on the silk. Timing, however, is 
most important. 


How to Have Good Lettuce 


ETTUCE is one of the important salad 
plants and is easy to grow while the 
weather is cool. It may be sown where it 
is to grow or transplanted. The seed is 
small and mixing it with sand is helpful. 
Most garden makers try to produce hard, 
round heads, but the fact is that the vita- 
min content is much larger in the loose 
outside leaves. Therefore, garden makers 
are advised to grow the loose-leaf vari- 
eties like Grand Rapids, or Black Seeded 
Simpson. The leaves must be used when 
young and tender but if frequent plant- 
ings are made there will be a constant suc- 
cession. Cos lettuce is better than other 
kinds in hot weather. 

Slobolt is a good lettuce for the home 
garden. The new Cosberg is a cross be- 
tween Cos and Iceberg. Imperial 847 is 
one of the best heading varieties. Great 
Lakes is a good new kind, being slow to 
go to seed. Oak Leaf is a semi-heading 
new type, and one of the best for home 
gardens. 

One good way to have lettuce in hot 
weather is to grow it in a coldframe with 
shade and applying plenty of water. Plant 
lettuce in short rows at frequent intervals. 
When it begins to get tough, pull it up. 
Cover the seed lightly and thin Cos to 
six inches and Grand Rapids to 12 inches. 


Tender Young Vegetables Best 


OOD gardeners do not let their vege- 

tables grow old. Many crops such as 
chard and lettuce become bitter with age: 
Radishes become peppery, beans grow 
tough, beets become ‘“‘corky,’’ and over- 
ripe cabbages tend to split. Harvest broc- 
coli before the bloom buds open. Cut off 
the center head with four or five inches of 
stem. This gives the side sprouts a chance 
to develop into edible heads. Zuccini 
squash is at its best when six to eight inches 
long and the skin still tender. 
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Volunteer Tomato Seedlings 


EAR EDITOR—In the ‘‘Rambling 

Observations of a Roving Gardener”’ 
in the February | issue of Horticulture, I 
noticed a note about volunteer seedlings of 
lettuce. I wonder if the writer has ever 
had any experience with volunteer seed- 
lings of tomatoes. Every year I have vol- 
unteers in my vegetable garden and the sur- 
prising thing is that the plants mature fruit 
within a few days of those that I started 
in the house. Like most volunteers, the 
plants are much more vigorous than the 
ones that have been started inside or even 
than those that are sown outside in the 
Spring. 

Mine also bloom around Christmas each 
year. Sometimes it will be a little before. 
This year my big plant was late and did 
not come into bloom until a week after 
Christmas but the two little slips came into 
bloom a few days before. When I bring my 
plants in the house in the Fall, I put them 
upstairs where it is not too warm and let 
the plants form their buds slowly. Then 
just as they are nearly ready to open, I 
bring the plants downstairs where they 
will be warmer. We do not have a furnace 
and there is no heat upstairs. The room 
that I have them in downstairs has a stove 
that burns through the day only so the 
room gets pretty cold at night but the 
plants seem to thrive. 

—Esther T. Latting. 


Contoocook, N. H. 


Explains Apple Preferences 


EAR EDITOR — Mr. Nelson Coon 
(March 15, 1946, Horticulture) 
wonders why McIntosh apples have at- 
tained such popularity and are preferred 
to the more flavorous older varieties. The 
answer seems to be a psychological one. 
It offers an excellent example of our mod- 
ern trend in thinking—or rather lack of 
it. The average person is greatly influenced 
by a pretty label and the continued “‘harp- 
ing’ on the radio about some very ordi- 
nary products. 

McIntosh apples have a definite eye- 
appeal and a catchy name—certainly more 
alluring than Sheep’s-nose. Also John Q. 
Public, with a modicum of apple knowl- 
edge, can recognize a ‘‘Mac’’ and likes to 
flaunt his scanty information. He could not 
identify a Delicious or a Cortland to save 
his soul and much less appreciate their 
flavor. For that matter, I could not iden- 
tify a Sheep’s-nose but am willing to 
wager it has a better flavor than the beau- 
tifully packaged McIntosh. 


—Elton H. Remington. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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Hand-Turned Pots Valuable 


EAR EDITOR — It may interest 

readers of Horticulture who have in 
their possession some hand-turned flower 
pots to know that this item is fast becom- 
ing a collector's prize. Anyone having 
hand-turned pots should handle them with 
care, as all the smaller sizes up to five 
inches of hand-turned flower pots were 
made prior to 1863. Before 1863 all 
flower pots were made by hand on a pot- 
ter’s wheel. 

After 1863 only the larger sizes were 
made by hand. By 1893 no sizes under 
12 inches were made by hand. This means 
that all hand-turned pots of five inches or 
over would date back to the Civil War 
and would be about 83 to 85 years old. 
Even going back to the larger sizes up to 
12 inches which were still made by hand 
up to the year 1893 would also be getting 
on in years and certainly should be treas- 
ured by those who may have them. 

One often sees hand-turned pots 
throughout the New England states. This, 
I think, can be traced to the fact that at 
Cambridge, Mass. a flower pot manufac- 
turer started in business prior to 1765. 
Some New England readers may even have 
hand-turned pots dating back to before the 
Revolutionary War, certainly a collector's 
item and in some instances more valuable 
than the plants being grown in them. 


—Ray Gustafson. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 




















One of the most satisfactory ways to 
be of service to the birds in the Spring 
is to provide a receptacle from which 
pieces of string, bits of cotton, small 
twigs and similar material may be 
taken for making nests. A receptacle 
such as the one shown here may be 
purchased ready for suspending from 
the limb of a tree. 
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Well Repaid With Pansies 


EAR EDITOR—Last year, on April 

16, I bought a basket of pansy plants 

in bloom. They were the usual kind in 

assorted colors. The plants, however, were 

sturdy and well grown. I planted them in 

a small border near the house in almost full 

sunshine, shaded a little by a small cydonia. 

The soil was an enriched hard clay and the 

plants were in continuous bloom until 
November 9. 

My husband's mother is particularly 
fond of pansies and every day her nurse 
picked all the flowers from the plants and 
saw that they never lacked water. I can- 
not tell what magic was performed but it 
did bring great pleasure to an invalid and 
I have never had so great a return from so 
small an investment. 

I noticed today that the same plants are 
fresh and green and look ready to give us 
flowers again this Spring. The plants were 
covered with straw during the Winter 
months. 

—Louise S. Connett. 
Canton, Ohio. 


Spring Color in the Garden 
EAR EDITOR — Each Spring the 


beauty and fragrance of a well-grown 
Viburnum carlesi provides a touch of 
beauty to my garden and is a joy toe both 
the eye and nose. My plant is now six 
feet high and four feet across and is cov- 
ered from the ground up with heads of 
velvety pink arbutus-like blooms. 

Blooming next to it is the lilac Lamar- 
tine and at its feet the hyacinth Perle Bril- 
liant,making a perfect color combination 
— pink, lavender-pink and bright blue. 
The heavy fragrance of the hyacinths 
added to the spicy clove-like fragrance of 
the viburnum rivals the perfumes of 
Araby. This lilac is not very fragrant but 
is one of the first lilacs to bloom and is an 
asset in the Spring garden. 

Viburnum burkwoodi grows close by 
but, in my opinion, is not in a class with 
V. carlesi. It is true, the flower heads are 
larger but the buds are not noticeably 
pink, the flowers are a muddy off-pink and 
its fragrance does not compare with that of 
the other. Also, in its form V. burkwoodi 
is not as good. It has a tendency to send 
up long whips and no pruning will bring 
it into proper form. Immediately after 
pruning it again sends up long whips with 
bare stems and leaves far apart. 

With just a little judicious pruning 
after blooming V. carlesi keeps well- 
shaped and bushy. I will exchange my 
four V. burkwoodi for one beautiful, fra- 
grant V. carlesi any day. 

—Mrs. Charles T. Lipscomb. 
Greensboro, N. C. 








How to Make Use of Evergreens — 


Many useful suggestions are found in a new 
book devoted to evergreen trees and shrubs 


NE of the great trends in the planting 

of home grounds that had its origin 
during the years following the first world 
war was the use of evergreens or conifers. 
The appeal of this class of plants was 
found in the fact that they provided imme- 
diate year-round effect. As time went on, 
gardeners sensed that all evergreens are not 
alike in appearance or growth habit, and 
precise information on the subject began to 
be called for. The answer to this demand 
is a newly published book entitled ‘“The 
Friendly Evergreens’’ by L. L. Kumlien.* 
Mr. Kumlien has drawn on the experi- 
ence gained in 30 years as a nurseryman 
to compile the only comprehensive non- 
technical book on conifers now available. 
For an author who is so modest as to start 
with the admission of no claim to being a 
horticultural authority, he has told the 


*’*The Friendly Evergreens”’ by L. L. Kum- 
lien. Published by D. Hill Nursery Company, 
Dundee, Ill. Price $6.00. Available from 
Horticulture’s Book Department. 
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Water must penetrate the ground deeply 
to reach the roots of large trees. 





The new growth on Mugho pines should 
be cut back each year. 


story of evergreens in gardening most 
fully. 

Even if the chapter in which are listed 
the hundreds of species and varieties of 
conifers native to different parts of the 
world may seem to the amateur to be a 
trifle involved, the one in which different 
kinds of cones are illustrated should prove 
fascinating to everyone. It should do so 
because of the fine drawings and the way 
in which those drawings show the different 
kinds of cones which grow at different 
angles and furnish one sure means of tell- 
ing one kind of evergreen from another. 
No cones being present, the characteristics 
of foliage and the various ways in which 
it is attached to the branches also makes 
for a study in itself. 

One approach to the use of evergreens 
in landscape planting is, or should be, 
that of rate of growth and ultimate height. 
This is a factor that has been overlooked 
too often in the establishing of foundation 
plantings. As Mr. Kumlien’s evidence goes 
to prove, the most horticulturally useful 
of the conifers are the dwarf and slower 
growing ones. 

One most unusual and extremely useful 
section of ““The Friendly Evergreens’’ is 
that which explains how to go about 
growing them from small beginnings in 
seeds, cuttings, layers and grafts. Much of 
such technique is of immediate interest 
only to commercial nurserymen. Even so, 
an understanding of the different methods 
followed and the time that elapses from 
the start of propagation to the reaching of 
salable size should make it clear to the 
home gardener why really well-grown 
specimens are priced as they are. In fact, 
what constitutes a well-grown specimen 
is ably explained in Mr. Kumlien’s text 
and the illustrations which accompany it. 

The discussion of how to care for ever- 
greens will be of even more interest to the 
home gardener. As for watering such 
plants, Mr. Kumlien states it this way: 

In providing water for evergreens it is im- 
portant that we understand the effect which 
improper watering has upon root growth. A 
light watering of the soil surface which does 
not penetrate more than a very few inches 
beyond the soil surface, really does more harm 
than good. It causes the roots to turn upward 
seeking moisture so that they are more than 
ever dependent on the maintenance of moisture 
in the top layer of soil. 

A soaking process whereby the hose nozzle 
is removed and water permitted to seep gently 
into the soil will place the moisture at consider- 
able depth in the ground. 

Mr. Kumlien also includes an informa- 
tive chapter on pruning, which appears to 
be a necessary evil when evergreens are 
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LOST LEADER 






The leader has been lost. Probably 
a bird broke it off. 


SIDE BRANCH 
TIED UP 


A side branch tied to a stake will 
provide a new leader. 


forced into garden plantings in restricted 
areas. The handling of the pruning prob- 
lem is made effective by the use of draw- 
ings. The problem of pests which prey 
upon evergreens is also ably discussed, 
together with recommendations as to 
control methods. 

From the strictly garden point of view, 
the diagrams which indicate the growth 
habit of the different commercially offered 
ornamental evergreens will be found of 
value to garden planners, as will the notes 
on and illustrations of the managing of 
evergreen hedges. 

The final portion of the book is given 
over to descriptions and _ illustrations, 
mostly in color, of the different evergreens 
which are available for garden planting. 
While a stickler for accurate nomenclature 
could, perhaps, quibble with Mr. Kumlien 
on such points as the true identity of the 
Bar Harbor juniper or his statement that 
the Irish yew has been a great favorite in 
New England, where actually the plant 
cannot survive the average Winter, this 
part of his book makes very pleasant 
reading. 

Written as it is by an experienced nurs- 
eryman for his gardener-customers, ‘““The 
Friendly Evergreens’’ contains an amaz- 
ing amount of information about conif- 
erous plants as they are found in many 
parts of the world. What is more, every 
page is ably illustrated with original 
drawings and photographs, or with illus- 
trations taken from the classical literature. 
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Variety in Hardy Yews — 


HOSE who have studied closely one of 

our more variable garden plants, such 
as the iris, peony or rhododendron are fa- 
miliar with the first surge of resentment 
when faced with hundreds of named kinds 
—many apparently alike. As the study 
progresses, classifying by use, color, size 
and season, one often finds few real dupli- 
cates. Very likely one ends calmly thank- 
ful for what variety there is and even re- 
gretful that there are so many gaps waiting 
for still other named varieties to fill. 

The genus Taxus (the yew) is now 
going through such a period of ‘‘gap- 
filling.’’ In Europe the English yew (T. 
baccata) went through this period a cen- 
tury ago and a satisfactory variety of 
shapes, sizes and colors is there available 
but most of these are not hardy in this 
country north of Philadelphia. 

The Japanese yew (T. cuspidata) is 
hardy but presents little variety. The hy- 
brid Taxus media, however, has shown 
every indication of being extremely gen- 
erous in varieties. Having one tender 
parent, many new forms prove not hardy 
or, at least, are subject to Winter damage 
and great care is being taken to confine 
new named kinds to really hardy sorts. 

The process has been going on for sev- 
eral decades since the introduction of the 
first hybrid, T. media hatfieldi and there 
exist numerous named kinds, all hardy, 
which can be analyzed helpfully at 
this time. 

Most yews are very dark green— 
a rich satisfying color. In the tender 
T. baccata there is a desirable yellow 
(Washingtoni) and in the hardy 
varieties are two good, light green 
ones (Thayeri and Stricta Viridis) . 

Most yews have long, flat, showy 
needles. The dwarf Japanese yew 
and its variants, however, have 
short, blunt needles crowded on the 
branch giving a dense, soft effect. 
This habit is shared by T. cuspidata 
intermedia and che Vermeulen yew. 
A new yew (Pilaris Grandifolia) 
has exceptionally long, wide needles 
like those of sciadopitys, the Japa- 
nese umbrella pine, T. canadensis 
stricta has small needles that bronze 
in Winter. 

The type of T. cuspidata (often 
called ‘“‘capitata’’) is a small tree 
growing to perhaps 30 feet in this 
country. It has branches from the 
ground up and is too spreading a 
tree at maturity for most gardens. 
Three of its forms are narrower in 
habit. Columnaris has both upright 
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Selections which will provide 
new shapes, sizes and textures 


and spreading branches. Jeffreyi and New- 
port have upright branches only. Three 
new media varieties have denser foliage 
and are richer in color. Pyramidal has all 
branches ascending and is narrow in habit. 
Pillar has one central stem, short up- 
slanted branches and is very narrow in 
habit. The Sentinel is absurdly narrow 
with a main stem which is barely clothed 
with green. 

Most of the new dwarf yews range from 
three to 12 feet in ultimate height. The 
coarsest is the spreading yew, called sim- 
ply Taxus cuspidata in most nursery cata- 
logues. It seldom grows over four feet 
high but its vigorous horizontal branches 
reach six feet or more each way. Similar 
in density and neatness of shape and size 
but utterly different in foliage is the dwarf 
yew T. cuspidata nana which is often 
wrongly listed as ‘“‘brevifolia’’ in cata- 
logues. It is so slow a grower that it is 
often used as a dwarf edging, but natu- 
rally spreads to eight feet or so. Taxus c. 
compacta and T. c. densa have the same 
appearance but do not spread. 

Taller bushes, perhaps eight feet, range 
from Hatfield and Hicks yew with ascend- 
ing branches, through Vermeulen yew 
which is broad at the base and narrow at 
the top to Kelsey yew which is almost 
square in outline. Since shape is more 
easily pictured than described, the outline 





A—Taxus cuspidata (“‘capitata”’). B—T. c. colum- 
naris. C—T. media pyramid, Jeffreyi and Newport. 
D—Pillar. E—Sentinel. F—Kelsey. G—Vermeulen 
yew and T. cuspidata, Nana Erecta. H—T. media 
hatfieldi. J—Stricta. K—T. c. densa and T. ¢. com- 
pacta. L—T. canadensis stricta. M—T. cuspidata, 
Spreading Form. N—T. c. nana. O—T. c. inter- 
media, Thayeri, and T. baccata repandens. 
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drawings make selection easier for the 
average reader and are in approximate 
scale. 

—L. E. Manning. 
New York, N. Y. 


Perovskia Thrives in Kansas 
EROVSKIA ATRIPLICIFOLIA or 


Russian sage is a good ‘‘mixer’’ both 
in the border and in cut flower arrange- 
ments. It is especially nice with dahlias, 
gladioli or hyacinth beans all of which 
bloom about the same time. 

In appearance it is much like sage. The 
foliage is silvery gray with a wavy habit 
making it excellent as a filler. It blooms 
in July, August and the first part of Sep- 
tember. 

The flowers are a silvery blue and are 
arranged in whorls along the long slender 
stems for three feet or more. Sometimes 
the plants require staking, although pinch- 
ing out when the plants are small makes 
them more bushy. 

Perovskias are not particular about their 
soil but it should not be too rich. They 
like full sun and are very hardy. I had no 
luck with seeds. So, I purchased plants 
and set them out in the Spring. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 


Cynoglossum Firmament 


F THOSE who have not tried the dwarf 

cynoglossum Firmament would give it 
a trial, I think they would find it more 
satisfactory than the taller varieties. It 
forms a neat, bushy plant and the name 
“Chinese forget-me-not’’ describes the 
pretty sprays of bright blue flowers which 
appear in great profusion and combine so 
well with most other garden flowers. To 
me, it is especially pretty with henna 
and yellow cacalias. 

It is a profuse seeder but if clipped 
after blooming and weather condi- 
tions are favorable, Firmament will 
continue to bloom over a long pe- 
riod. It should be a ‘‘must’’ in every 
annual collection, for such a blue is 
not plentiful among flowers. Like- 
wise, this plant requires a minimum 
of care, is not particular about soil 
and is a good performer. 

——Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 


New Wildflower Society 


HE continued rapid develop- 

ments taking place among plant- 
minded residents of the Pacific 
Northwest is further indicated by 
the establishment of the Wildflower 
Society for Oregon. 

Among the projects of the new 
society are field trips to various parts 
of the state, the development of a 
clearing house of botanical informa- 
tion relative to Oregon's flora and 
co-operation in conservation. 








FIFTY 
YEARS 
of 
TREE 
MOVING 


1896—1946 


We are proud of our tree moving 
equipment. It represents the finest 
available. Machines, however, are 
only a small part of the story con- 
nected with the transplanting of 
your favorite living trees. The big 








part is the skill and experience of 
the men who move them. Ten men 


in the Frost and Higgins organization who specialize in this department of Yes, experienced 
our work have a total of 200 years of tree moving experience. These men 
are veterans of the tree moving business—some of them are veterans of the 
recent war—and in our opinion they are equipped to perform a service for 
you that can be performed by no other organization in New England. 


The FROSTfa@ HIGGINS CO. 


wrapping. 


Now is the time to 
place your order for 
spraying — both 
ground and 
Also for other Frost 








20Mill St. Bbtayton, Wassachusetes 71.1410 


services. 


men can move trees 
even in midsummer. 
Note the special 
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Offering 
Discriminating Property Owners 
4 Complete Serice 
IN ALL FORMS OF LANDSCAPE 


@ Skilled Labor 

@ Experienced Construction 
@ Tasteful Arrangement 

@ Complete Landscape Plan 


ss eo 
@ Finest Materials 


Th 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. 


HOMER K. DODGE 
GRADUATE LANDSCAPE DESIGNER 


129 Concord Street, Framingham, Mass. 
Framingham 5061 
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GARDEN GEMS 


We specialize in hardy primroses, fra- 
grant everblooming violets, and our 
own re-selected strain of hardy Korean 
chrysanthemums. 
Ask for our free leaflet. 
Choice nursery stock always available. 


HEATHERFELLS NURSERY 
Sunset Rock Road Andover, Mass. 
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TREE MOVING 


Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





Maryland Garden Pilgrimage 


HE Ninth Annual Maryland House 
and Garden Pilgrimage will be held 
this year, sponsored by the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Maryland. As usual, the 
state will be divided into several sectors, 
each of which will have its own dates. 
These will be as follows: 
Sunday, April 28——Charles County 
Monday, April 29——Dulaney Valley 
Tuesday, April 30—Annapolis 
Wednesday, May 1—Anne Arundel and Prince 
George Counties 
Thursday, May 2—Kent and Cecil Counties 
Friday, May 3——Baltimore County and en- 
virons 
Saturday, May 4—Harford County 
Sunday, May 5—St. Mary’s County 
Anyone desiring further information 
may obtain it by writing the headquarters 
at 300, Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore 2, Md. 














WALPOLE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


All branches of landscaping expertly done. 


Pruning — Planting — Lawnmaking 
Fertilizing — Grading 
Repairing Walks and Drives 
Making Perennial and Rock Gardens 
Naturalizing 


Professional service at a minimum cost. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 
FRANCIS T. IRVINE 


52 Baker Street Walpole, Mass. 
Telephone 103m-K 
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First Aid For 
Ailing Trees 
Call on Hartney Surgeons to— 


> Prune your trees 


> Treat wounds and scars with anti- 
septic compound 


> Install cables in structurally-weak- 
ened Sugar Maple Trees 


> Give your American Beech Trees 
fertilizer and root treatment. 


Every operation of our experienced 
workers is carefully checked by a 
supervisor. Our small organization 
will give you complete, efficient 
service. Call or write any time for 
Hartney’s specialized work. 





TREE — 


981 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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GARDENERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Will the removal of branches for decorative purposes injure a 
yew tree? 

Such pruning, if moderately done, will certainly not endanger 
the life or health of the plant because the yew withstands 
pruning better than almost any other evergreen. What repeated 
thoughtless hacking can do to interfere with the natural habit 
of the plant is another matter. Individual branches should be 
taken out here and there to preserve the symmetry of the plant. 

* * * * 


How should Rosa hugonis be pruned? 

Dead or broken branches should be removed upon sight. As 
for major pruning, it can well follow the method used on other 
Spring-flowering shrubs. A few of the oldest stems can be 
removed at ground level after the blooms fade. 

* * * * 


What is the correct name of the weeping forsythia? 
The variety which has the most pronounced drooping or 
trailing habit is Forsythia suspensa sieboldi. 
* * * - 


How can I make the blooms of the old-fashioned, fragrant, double, 
white daffodil open in a normal manner? As it is now, the buds fail 
to break out of their papery sheaths. 

One way, although a rather laborious one, is to tear open 
the sheaths with the fingers. A better approach is to replant, 
using bulbs of a more satisfactory variety. 

* * * * 


What is a mimosa? 

The name ‘‘mimosa”’ has been applied to a number of plants 
but the ones to which it rightfully belongs are a fairly small 
group native to Mexico south through South America. The 
most familiar is the well-known sensitive plant, which is 
Mimosa pudica. 

/* * ~ * 

Is it possible to keep a cineraria over from one year to the next? 

It is possible by rooting cuttings made from the new shoots 
which will spring up from the base of the plant after the blooms 
fade. Double-flowered kinds are, sometimes, handled that way. 
In general, however, better results will follow if new plants are 
raised each year from seeds sown during the Summer. 

* * * 7 

Is it necessary to provide for cross-pollination when setting plum 
trees? 

Often two or more varieties of whichever group is being 
planted —- Japanese, European or American — should be set. 
Sometimes, plants in nearby neighbors’ gardens will serve as 
pollinators. 

* * * * 

How should I go about starting the pruning of a yew hedge? 

Do the pruning before growth starts. Begin by cutting the 
top to an even line. After that, slope the sides to permit light 
to strike the lower branches. The hedge does not need to be 
clipped to a point if previous growth has been fairly full. 

* * * . 


Why did the flowers of my gladiolus plants fail to develop nor- 
mally last season? 

A good guess would be that the plants were infested with 
thrips. To reduce the possibility of such injury again this year, 
the corms should be dusted well before planting with DDT 
powder (two to five per cent potency) or soaked for three 
hours just before planting in a mixture of one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of lysol in a gallon of water. Frequent spraying of 
the expanding young growth should be done to control thrips 
before flowering time. Salp or a one per cent solution of DDT 
(made up of two parts of 50 per cent wettable powder in 100 
parts of water) are both being recommended for the purpose. 
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PRIMROSES 


A choice collection of Primroses in their varied forms and colors 
to give you the earliest of Spring flowers. They are ideal for shady 
spots in the rock-garden or in the shade of evergreens, trees and 
shrubs. They like a rich loam with a liberal quantity of peat moss 
or leaf mold and need plenty of moisture from April right on 
through the summer and fall seasons. 

ACAULIS. The true English Prim- VERIS DUPLEX. Hose-in-Hose. 
rose. Assorted colors; tufted Yellow; very scarce. A =. 
rosettes of leaves. May, June. May. 75 ———: ones 3 for $2. 

3 for $1.35. HELENA. ed, early loan 

CASHMIRIANA (Denticulata). Julia bh rid. "78 ‘cents each; 
Large globular heads of laven- 3 for $2.00. 
der-purple flowers on stron SIEBOLDI. Lovely soft crumply 
stems, 12” to 15”. April. foliage with fine frin flow- 
cents each; 3 for $2.00. ers. Dwarf; Julia hybrid. As- 


rted col f e white, 
et ma Bg gts A shell pink, orchid. deep rose 


white, in whoris on long stems. 
April, May. 3 for $1.35 
POLYANTHA. Assorted colors. 
An old favorite with trusses of 
large flowers in various shades 
from white through yellow, 


and bluish lavender. April. 75 
cents each; 3 for $2.00. 
WANDA. Compact tufts of crisp 
green leaves and large crim- 
son-purple flowers, with yel- 
low eyes, on 4-inch stems. 
Dwarf; Julia hybrid. Profuse 











rose and carmine to scarlet. bloomer for several weeks in 
April, May. 3 for $1.35. April. 75 cts. each; 3 for $2.00. 
Postpaid or Express Prepaid within 500 miles of 
New York City for cash with order. 


ROSES 


All Hybrid Teas and Floribundas now sold out for 
this Season. We can still supply, however, varieties 
in the following classes as follows: 


Species and Rugosa Old-Fashioned Shrub 


Roses 

BELINDA. Large trusses of soft 
ink blooms almost like the 
ardy phlox. $2.00 each. 

BLANCHE MOREAU. Double 
White moss rose. $1.50 each. 

CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. Dee 
violet to blue. Gallica. $2. 
each. 

DUC DE GUICHE. A most un- 
usual orchid shade. Gallica. 
$2.00 each. 


“Light flowers in great clusters. 
One of the oldest musk roses 
and a vigorous climber if not 
too far north. $1.50 each. 

R. MOCHATA FLORIBUNDA. 
White flowers and very large 
foliage. Semi-climber. $1.50 


each. 
R. RUGOSA. Single red. $1.00 


each. . 
R. RUGOSA ALBA. Single white EEE. Beso pink Damech. 
d each. 
RUGOSA HANSA. Double red ‘A RUBANEE. Rose pink and 
rugosa. $1.25 each. +7 ee rose. Gallica. 
RUGOSA REGELIANUM. A true 2.00 each 


R. DAMASCENA. True rose of 
~~ eee Rose Pink. $1.50 
each. 


R. GALLICA. Ancestor of all the 
French Roses. Dark pink. $1.50 


each. 
hm 


R. MUNDI. White, widel 
Climbing Roses 


red rugosa with no trace of 
purple. A great improvement 
over the common red rugosa. 
Never before offered. Can sup- 
ply in 100 lots for hedges and 
mass plantings. $1.50 each; 
$125.00 per 100. 
R. ROXBURGHI. The Burr rose; 
= flowers followed by large 
ristly seed pods or hips. 


red or dark rose. $1. 


aborts All $1.25 each 
Single Hybrid Tea Roses DR. HUEY. World's best dark red 
All $1.25 each climber. Very hardy, with a 


six weeks’ blooming period. 


DAINTY BESS. Pink DR. W. VAN FLEET. Apple blos- 


LULU. Orange Copper ink 
ISOBEL. Flaming Orange Pink som pink. 
VES Fiery Crimson BESS LOVETT. Crimson Red 


Postpaid or Express Prepaid within 500 miles of 
New York City for cash with order. 


STEWARTIA 


Rare, small, shrubby tree growing to 25 feet, bearing creamy 
white flowers, red outside, 2” to 24%" across, appearing on the 
axis of the leaves. A most unusual and attractive small tree once 
it becomes established. 4—5’ $5.00; 5-6’ specimens, $10.00 


F.O.B. East Rutherford, N. J. Express Collect. 
FOTHERGILLA MAJOR 


Rare shrub growing to about 6’; white flowers shaped like a 
bottle brush appearing just before the leaves in late April. Bright 
yellow foliage in Fall. $2.50 each. 


F.O.B. East Rutherford, N. J. Express Collect. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 
522 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 
Order Direct from this Ad and Please Mention “Horticulture” 
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Treat a Cavity Before It Forms 
CCORDING to the American Nurs- 


eryman, Norman Armstrong advised 
an Ohio arborists’ meeting that trees 
should be pruned properly when young to 
reduce the necessity of pruning out large 
undesirable branches from older trees. This 
will also reduce the number of large 
wounds and also the cavities that may de- 
velop from these large wounds which fail 
to heal properly. He cited three examples 
of ways in which cavities may develop. 

A base cavity may develop from the 
loss of one-half of a double-trunked tree. 
An example of this would be a second- 
growth tree originating as a sprout from 
a stump. One-half of the double tree 
should be removed when the tree is young. 

Another is the trunk cavity which may 
be caused by improper removal of a large 
low branch. 

The third type of cavity is that result- 
ing from the splitting off of a branch at a 
sharp crotch. Many of the sharp crotches 
can be eliminated when the trees are young 
and the branches small. He believes that 
the proper way to treat a cavity is to just 
not permit it to start. 


Feeding Blueberries 


N A three-year test at Rutgers Univer- 

sity with recommended applications of 
fertilizer (two and one-half ounces per 
square yard) mature blueberry bushes of 
the Cabot variety produced six pints of 
berries for every 100 fruiting laterals. 
Two-thirds as much fertilizer produced 
only five pints per 100 laterals. With the 
full amount of fertilizer there were 131 
crop-producing laterals per bush after 
pruning, while bushes receiving two-thirds 
their quota had only 97 per bush. 





Plant Food for Strawberries 
ESLEY P. JUDKINS, reporting on 


strawberry-growing experiments in 
Ohio, states that plants on good soil fre- 
quently do not respond profitably to the 
application of large amounts of fertilizer. 
As quoted in Hoosier Horticulture, Mr. 
Judkins believes that the best treatment is 
a liberal application of manure at the time 
‘ the soil is prepared for strawberry plant- 
ing. Even so, a light dressing of nitrate of 
soda or sulfate of ammonia applied in early 
August may be beneficial on light soils. 
The cultivation and hoeing of the 
strawberry plantation is essential and 
should be continued throughout the sea- 
son following the setting of the plants. 


Strawberries cannot compete successfully 
with weeds. The use of straw mulch is 
important and helps ensure uniform high 
yields of high quality fruit. 


Fewer Japanese Beetles 


APANESE beetle injury to sweet corn 

on Long Island is definitely on the wane 
and the likelihood is that the pest will be 
held in check by its natural enemies in 
other areas of the state, according to the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. Re- 
porting on studies made on Long Island 
since 1943, the station workers say that 
there has been a steady decline in Jap 
beetle infestation, due to drought condi- 
tions and to increased activity of parasites 
and of milky disease organisms which have 
been introduced into the area. In fact, the 
number of Japanese beetles found in sweet 
corn plantings on western Long Island has 
been reduced to the point where it is no 
longer feasible to carry on control experi- 
ments. 


Why Wild Flowers Disappear 


CCORDING to Wild Flower, the dis- 
appearance of 99.99 per cent of all 
wild flowers has been and will continue to 
be due, not to picking, but to over-grazing, 
fires and deforestation, with the resulting 
erosion and siltage; also to agricultural, 
commercial and real estate developments. 
Laws to prevent picking are no longer 
favored as they are difficult or impossible 
to enforce and apply only on public prop- 
erty. A property owner cannot be pre- 
vented by law from picking, digging, or 
destroying native plants, or from dele- 
gating that right to another. 


A New Perennial Onion 
CCORDING to the report of the ad- 


ministrator of agricultural research, 
a new type of onion called the Beltsville 
has been developed at the Plant Industry 
Station by crossing the white Portugal 
variety of common bulbing onion with the 
Nebuka variety of oriental onion. In 
growth habit it is a perennial and has been 
developed for use as a green onion. Some 
bulbing occurs, but the plant does not 
“ripen down.”’ This makes it much more 
widely adapted than the bulbing types. 
The sheath or edible portion is white. It 
is an excellent seeder, and the seeds are 
considerably larger than those of either 
parent. The young seedlings emerge 
quickly and make a rapid early growth. 
The Beltsville is resistant to pink root and 
smut and is immune from yellow dwarf. 
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Thrips Attack Weak Plants 


S reported in Science, S. H. Wittwer 
and Leonard Haseman of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri have demonstrated that 
with New Zealand spinach, thrips invaria- 
bly selected as food plants those having a 
lighter green color. Even on the same 
plant, the thrips a]ways chose the older, 
more mature leaves in preference to those 
younger and higher in nitrogen. In gen- 
eral, as long as the crops made a vigorous 
luxuriant growth as a result of an adequate 
nitrogen supply, they were practically im- 
mune from insect attack. 

For a proper interpretation of these obser- 
vations, one should be mindful of the follow- 
ing items of interest: (a) most insects have 
specific hosts, signifying, perhaps, that they 
have definite food requirements to satisfy; (b) 
the nutrient contribution of the host plant 
may be altered tremendously by soil fertility. 
especially, as in this case. when the nitrogen 
is varied; (c) the long-recognized value of 
crop rotation in pest control may be, in part, 
a result of better maintenance of soil fertility 
and consequent greater ‘‘plant resistance’’: 
(d) the explanation as to why some crop 
pests, such as codling moth, become more seri- 
ous as fruit trees are grown continuously on the 
same soil without a complete renewal of the 
nutrients removed may be found, in part at 
least, in soil deficiency; and (e) possibly the 
continuing need for the creation of new insecti- 
cides to hold in check greater and more destruc- 
tive ravages of insect pests is aggravated by 
the gradual, but general decline in soil fertility 
from year to year. 


Apple Tree Feeding 


R. J. K. SHAW of the Massachusetts 

State College has reported on his 24 
years of experimental fruit tree feeding 
and cultivation. Dr. Shaw states that the 
sod vs. cultivation question was soon an- 
swered. Cultivation without nitrogen does 
not maintain production. This conclusion 
has been supported by practical experience. 
No successful Massachusetts fruit grower 
now attempts to grow apples without 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 

The application of a hay mulch with 
no other fertilizer to one of the cultiva- 
tion plots more than doubled the yield 
over a six-year period. This practice is 
increasing. 

The application of nitrate of soda only 
to a cultivation plot quickly increased 
yields, but they have not been well main- 
tained. 

The answer to the question of the value 
of phosphorus and potash added to nitro- 
gen is not so clear. There is some indica- 
tion that when applied to grass sod, yields 
are maintained better. One dares not say 
that it has been profitable. 


A Rock Phosphate Warning 


HE following advice to Utah garden- 
ers and farmers is quoted from Farm & 
Home Science: 

Each year some ground rock phosphate is 
produced in the state or shipped in. Do not 
buy this product. Experiments with this ma- 
terial have failed to show any value from its 
use in states of the arid West. Money invested 
in ground rock phosphate for a fertilizer is 
money thrown away. 
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Hawks Are Not Man’s Enemies — 


Richard Headstrom explains that these birds have been 
greatly misjudged in the past, especially by farmers 


OT so long ago hawks were regarded 

as pests, to be destroyed at every op- 
portunity. Poultry raisers believed that 
they fed almost exclusively upon barnyard 
birds and hunters labored under the mis- 
conception that all preyed upon game 
birds and, therefore, should be shown no 
mercy. We have come a long way since 
then but, apparently, not far enough. 
Some of us recognize hawks as friends and 
allies in our warfare against the various 
pests of the farm and garden but there are 
still far too many who look upon these 
birds as a nuisance. 

It is true, of course, there are certain 
species of hawks which will occasionally 
kill a game bird but the harm they do in 
this direction is more than offset by the 
good they do in removing game birds 
suffering from contagious diseases. It is 
also true that there are certain species 
which will raid poultry yards. Needless 
to say, such birds should be destroyed. But 
it is senseless to indict the entire group be- 
cause of a few and to shoot every hawk 
when most of them are of immeasurable 
value to us by destroying rodents and 
harmful insects. 

At one time people classified hawks as 
either ‘‘hen-hawks’’ or “‘chicken-hawks,”’ 
according to size. Even today many 
people still call the red-tailed hawk 
the “‘hen-hawk.”’ There is little basis 
for regarding this bird as harmful, 
for 60 per cent of its food consists 
of injurious mammals such as mice 
and gophers and only seven per cent 
consists of poultry—usually old and 
disabled fowl at that. 

The red-shouldered hawk is often 
confused with the red-tailed one and 
is often called the ‘‘hen-hawk.”” A 
report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, however, 
showed that of 220 stomachs exam- 
ined, only three contained the re- 
mains of poultry; 102 contained 
mice; 92 contained insects; 40 had 
moles and other small mammals; 39, 
batrachians; 20, reptiles; 16, spi- 
ders; 12, birds; seven, crayfish; 
three, fish; two, offal; one, earth- 
worms; and 14 were empty. 

The red-tailed and the red-shouldered 
hawks are large birds, the former being 
the larger of the two and also the rarer. 
The red-shouldered hawk has cinnamon- 
brown epaulets, a blackish tail crossed by 
five or six narrow white bars and barred 
wing feathers. The red-tailed hawk has 
dark brown wings and a brilliant cinna- 
mon-colored tail with a black bar across it 
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near the end as well as silvery white be- 
neath, 

Both hawks spend a great deal of time 
perching on dead limbs where they watch 
for mice to creep through the meadows, 
chipmunks to run along stone walls, or 
young rabbits to play about the edges of 
the woods. They are also fond of frogs 
and snakes and often take up a position on 
a branch overhanging a sluggish stream. 

The flight of these hawks is a never- 
failing source of delight. Sailing on out- 
stretched wings in wide circles, the birds 
are a picture of repose in motion. Minutes 
tick away swiftly as we watch them sail 
around, ascending and descending, bal- 
ancing in the cool currents high above the 
earth, sometimes stationary on motionless 
wings and sometimes climbing an invisible 
spiral staircase until they are mere specks 
in the sky. Then, suddenly they lift their 
wings above their backs and swoop to- 
wards the earth with meteoric speed. 

During the mating season the hawks 
have little time for flights but towards the 
end of August and in September they are 
free to soar through the air. It is then 
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Note the back and wing markings which differentiate 


the red-tailed hawk from 
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the red-shouldered hawk, which also has a somewhat 


different body conformation. 


that we see them serenely sailing and gy- 
rating high overhead much as an expert 
glider remains in the air by making use of 
currents. The flight of the two species is 
similar but when soaring the birds may be 
distinguished from each other by their 
cries. The red-tailed emits a squealing 
whistle, keeee-r-r, which sounds much like 
escaping steam, while the red-shouldered 
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hawk calls a high piercing kee you, kee 
you, a cry the blue jay, out of pure mis- 
chief, has learned to imitate perfectly. 

It is almost uncanny how hawks high 
in the sky can see a meadow mouse in a 
field far below. They have unusually keen 
eyesight and can see a moving creature 
from a great distance. What is more, as 
fast as a mouse may be, they are faster and 
can drop upon it like a thunderbolt out of 
a clear sky. Unlike the sharp-shinned 
hawk, Cooper’s hawk and the goshawk, 
neither the red-tailed nor the red-shoul- 
dered hawks will chase a bird through the 
air, although they may at rare intervals 
feed upon them. 

Hawks are eminently fitted for their 
predatory existence. They possess strong 
feet and sharp, curved talons with which 
to capture their prey and a very sharp, 
hooked beak for tearing apart the flesh. 
They are fearless and courageous birds and 
will not hesitate to fight man or animal if 
cornered. At such times they throw them- 
selves over on their backs and with eyes 
gleaming savagely strike at their enemy 
with vicious thrusts of their bill and talons 
and are capable of inflicting severe wounds. 

From man’s viewpoint, the broad- 
winged hawk is even more blameless than 
either the red-tailed or the red-shouldered. 
Of 65 stomachs examined no game birds 
or poultry appeared at all and small birds 
were found in only two. The rough-legged 
hawk, the marsh hawk, the osprey or fish 
hawk, the sparrow hawk and Swainson’s 
hawk are also without taint. 

Of these, the sparrow and Swainson’s 
hawks are definitely beneficial, since they 
live for the most part upon insects. Grass- 
hoppers usually form the exclusive 
diet of the Swainson’s hawk and 
wherever there is a visitation of these 
pests the hawks are sure to congre- 
gate. Of nearly 300 sparrow hawk 
stomachs examined, 244 contained 
insects, mainly grasshoppers and 
crickets. 

The sparrow hawk is one of the 
smallest of our hawks and also one 
of the most unsuspicious. It shows 
toward us something of the famili- 
arity of the robin and this has led 
to its undoing. Once it was very 
abundant but it is now fast decreas- 
ing. ‘Grasshopper hawk’’ would 
seem a more fitting name for this 
hawk, for it feeds largely upon these 
insects. It does feed upon other 
things, too, however, such as mice, 
reptiles and amphibians and only 
rarely has it been charged with rob- 
bing hen roosts. This beautiful spe- 
cies would be a universal favorite 
if it did not prey upon our song birds. It 
will not bother our feathered friends as 
long as there are grasshoppers or mice to 
be eaten but, if such fare is not to be had, 
it will drop like a thunderbolt upon a tree 
sparrow, a junco, thrush or any small bird. 

I have frequently come upon a sparrow 
hawk perched on a dead limb or fence post, 
occasionally jerking its tail as it scanned 
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The most dramatic weed-killing 
advance in history of science! 


Harmless to Lawns—Deadly to Weeds 


For a beautiful, weed-free lawn, use 
WEEDICIDE—its telemorphic action 
destroys all types of weeds except 
true grasses. One spraying usually 
kills weeds completely in from 1 to 
3 weeks. WEEDICIDE will not cor- 
rode equipment. Will not soil or 
stain hands and is harmless to hu- 
mans and animals. Inexpensive and 
simple to use. 


Saves Time and Money 


WEEDICIDE is available at all stores sell- 
ing garden supplies. If no dealer is located 
in your area, write direct. \gpp~yorwe 
WEEDICIDE is available in 
Liquid, Tablet, Powder and 
Special 50% Concentrate. 
$1 kills 2720 sq. ft. of weeds 






Other Thompson Products: 
Fruit Fix, Tomato Fix, Transplant, Pree- 
Plant and Ree-Root. /nquiries are invited. 


THOMPSON HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS CORP. 
3520 Monon St. * Los Angeles 27 * California 





the field below for some luckless grass- 
hopper or meadow mouse. The first time 
I came upon one of these hawks I watched 
it from the cover of a thicket. Suddenly, 
without warning, it launched itself into 
the air, hovered for a moment and then 
dropped like a stone toward the ground 
where it became lost from view in the 
grass. In a twinkling it reappeared with a 
mouse struggling in its talons and flew 
back to its perch to feast in leisure. 

If dissatisfied with its hunting, the spar- 
row hawk will take off over the fields in a 
graceful, swift flight, shrilly calling killy- 
killy-killy-killy. Now and then it will 
pause, suspended in mid-air like a king- 
fisher, to scan the ground before continu- 
ing past the thickets at the edge of the 
woods or through the orchard to become 
lost in the distance. 

It is regrettable that hawks should have 
come into disfavor because of the depreda- 
tions of so few species but the nefarious 
activities of the goshawk, duck hawk, 
sharp-shinned and Cooper’s hawk have 
brought the entire tribe into disrepute and 
they are all, as a result, persecuted indis- 
criminately. These four species prey upon 
birds, wild and domestic, and little can be 
said in their favor. The goshawk, how- 
ever is primarily an inhabitant of the 
northern forests and high mountains and 
seldom does it come into conflict with our 
interests. 

The duck hawk is comparatively rare 
and for this reason is of relatively little 
economic importance. As for the sharp- 
shinned and Cooper's hawks, all that can 
be said to their credit is that they prey 
upon English sparrows and starlings but 
this does not mitigate their guilt as robbers 
of barnyards. We should direct our atten- 
tion to these species and leave the others 
alone for to do otherwise is to do our- 
selves more harm than good. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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“(Weston Nurseries’ supply of 
nicer plants for landscape plant- 
ing is complete and ready. 
We have thousands of : 
Lilacs (50 varieties) 
Pink and White Dogwoods 
‘Rhododendrons 
Laurels 
‘Roses 
Hardy Chrysanthemums and 
other Perennials 
Gvergreens of all kinds 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
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SELLS 
FLOWERS 





with DRICONURE 


for better growth 


To bring out the rich coloring in 
flowers—to produce large nutritious 
vegetables — or to develop a thick- 
tufted, velvety green lawn — feed 
your garden and lawn this spring 
with DricoNurE. 


This all-organic plant food enriches 
the soil with nature’s own products 
— Driconvre is dry, clean, easy-to- 
use. Large 2 bushel (50 lb.) bag — 
sufficient for top dressing 1,000 sq. ft. 
lawn area or fertilizing 250 sq. ft. 
of garden. 


Driconunz is sold by leading garden 
supply stores everywhere. 


adios of 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


165 John Street 111 West Jackson Blvd. 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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HAVE already arranged my Easter win- 
dow and expect it to give me blossoms 
and joy all through Lent as it has in past 


years. My chief plants, as always, are 
young heliotropes that give a reward of 
perfume as well as color—Thomas Jeffer- 
son once wrote in his garden diary, ‘“The 
smell rewards the trouble.’’ — With my 
heliotrope I also alternate blossoming 
plants of feverfew, a plant equally re- 
warding with its pungent leaf perfume 
and its spreading branches of flowers. I 
remember I was once surprised to find it 
one of the chrysanthemums, just as when, 
as high school student, I was astounded to 
find that the currant belongs to the rose 
family. 

My Easter or Lenten window is also a 
family custom by which I am the richer 
in botanical knowledge, perfume and 
sentiment. My family garden always be- 
gins with my Easter window of blossom- 
ing plants and carries through the year. 
This time the celebration will also include 
a planting of Niobe willows to serve as a 
calendar with their February yellows. 
Later our interest will go to the wild gar- 
den and plants of ladies’ slippers, with a 
prize to him or her who finds a white one 
— they run about three whites to 500 
pinks. Then, we continue our season with 
the family digging the first new potatoes 
on July 4th and a day’s picnic in the Fall 
to pick in the community wild cranberry 
bog and gather spicy wild grapes. 


Ww. gardeners, like Czsar, 
should beware the Ides of March. 
As the sun comes racing up from the South 
this year, its rays suddenly become much 
hotter than the pale wintry gleams to 
which the windowsill prisoners are accus- 
tomed. There had been so much cloudy 
weather that the plants were soft, too, and 
had made little groowth. When the sun be- 
gan to shine in early March, one could 
almost see them grow. New, lush foliage 
clothed bare branches, buds appeared and 
the plants were a joy to behold. Then 
came the heat wave which changed the 
season suddenly to mid-Summer, for a few 
days. Out went the fires, and doors and 


windows were opened in a vain effort to’ 


cool the rooms. 

One morning I found most of the leaves 
of Begonia albo-picta on the floor. As the 
plant was in a north window, without 
sun, I blamed a mischievous kitten. The 
next day other begonias, in other win- 
dows, began to drop their leaves. They 
fell in showers. I checked every possible 
source of trouble, vainly. 

Then the geranium leaves shrivelled. 
The little, round, dark leaves of the Black 
Vesuvius geranium turned red, then yel- 
lowed and fell. As they were in a south 
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window, I began to suspect the sun and 
heat. Curtains were pulled down and 
some plants moved, but not until the heat 
wave departed did the leaves cease to fall. 
If the plants had been in a sun porch where 
the hose could be used, no doubt the leaf 
dropping could have been prevented, or 
at least, checked. Plants need long, cool 
Spring weather to harden gradually for 
mid-Summer heat, and the sudden change 
was too much for them to endure. 


HE begonias were the plants to suffer 

most from the heat. Yet the new dou- 
ble-flowered semperflorens begonias — 
Prof. Holley’s hybrids — seemed indiffer- 
ent to the scorching temperature, and did 
not drop a leaf or flower. The geraniums 
were a close second to the begonias, per- 
haps because most of those I have been 
growing have variegated foliage. The 
variety which suffered least was Golden 


EN new daylilies developed by Dr. 

A. B. Stout of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, New York, will be much ap- 
preciated because of their distinctive color 
and form. One called Blanche Hooker has 
been described as the best red of all the 
seedling daylilies in bloom at the Botani- 
cal Garden in late May. Another called 
Fantasia has widely spread petals and se- 
pals, with pale and dull red tints over 
greenish yellow, producing a two-toned 
pattern. 

One called 50th Anniversary was named 
for the garden's founding in 1895. Itisa 
handsome, large-flowered, orange-red day- 
lily. Georgia has an unusual pastel com- 
bination of pale rose and buff, while 
Viking has orange-red flowers on a rather 
tall plant. It may be added that none of 
these varieties is to be distributed from the 
garden. 





The garden of Zenon Schreiber, which won the Gold Medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at the recent Spring flower 
show in New York City. 


Bedder, or Cloth of Gold, which has a 
clear pale yellow leaf, rather thin texture. 
Curiously, my coleus plants were not 
affected, even the green and white variety, 
which is less vigorous than the darker 
kinds. Tradescantias, too, were not in- 
jured. Most curious of all, the delicate 
maidenhair fern (Adiantum cuneatum) 
showed no sign of discomfort. The worst 
casualty was the first spike of buds on a 
new and as yet unidentified variety of 
sansevieria. Every bud dropped. 

None of the plants in the Wardian cases 
were affected, showing conclusively that if 
enough moisture could have been supplied 
quickly, there would have been less 
damage. 

It may be well to draw a muslin curtain 
across all south plant windows early in 
March, as this would soften the sun glare. 
One should add as much humidity to the 
air as possible, but when the thermometer 
jumps from a normal 40 to mid-Summer 
90’s, the plants suffer in spite of all our 
efforts. 
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AM interested to learn that the rock 

garden which Zenon Schreiber staged 
at the International Flower Show in New 
York was awarded the Gold Medal of the 
American Rock Garden Society. This 
medal was of course, in addition to the 
one presented by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. These awards were well 
deserved and popularly acclaimed because 
Mr. Schreiber’s garden was considered by 
all who saw it to be a real horticultural 
achievement. Towards the closing day of 
the show, it actually made an even better 
show than at the opening. 


UNDERSTAND that nine gardens in 

Princeton, N. J., will be open on 
Friday, May 10, from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
unless rain is falling, in which event, the 
gardens will be open on the following 
day. Among the gardens to be shown is 
that of Governor and Mrs. Edge and that 
of the president of Princeton University. 
Visitors will have an opportunity to see 
the trained shrubs at the college. 
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Belle Etoile” (Beautiful Star) 

‘ 

The most desirable and most sought-after of all mock oranges! ¢ 

Orderly, bushy—grows 5 ft. tall. Has star-like flowers with t 

purple centers. 

Mock Orange “Belle Etoile” is but one of more than 2000 choice, ‘ 

pre-tested roses, flowering shrubs, plants 

and rare lilies offered in our new 1946 

: catalog. 176 pages with as many true-life ' 





color illustrations. 


To be sure of this outstanding book it is 


Mock Orange “Belle Etoile” is an origination of : 
that great French horticulturist, Lemoin. It is the necessary that you enclose with your re- 
finest and most fragrant of all mock oranges. 


quest 50c, coins or stamps, to cover postage 
The star-like flowers are produced in super- 
abundance, bending their branches with their 
weight. In addition, they show a decided 
light purple flush in the centers. It is this 
extra touch of color, plus its delightful per- 
fume that makes ‘Belle Etoile’ so desirable. 
Grows about 5 feet high and 4 feet in diame- 
ter. Very bushy. Replace an old bush with 
Mock Orange “Belle Etoile’ this spring. 
Each $2.50. 





and handling costs. 
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Prizes for Garden Club 
Year Books 


HORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 

for the best 1945-46 year book submitted by 
a gardenclub. It offers a second prize of $25, a third 
prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. 
This competition ts restricted to individual clubs; 
it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made 
to define the word “‘best.’”’ The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. Compre- 





hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — these 






for protection against aa 
and other points will be factors in determining the 
> Dry Skin > Grimy Fingertips Pp d gt 


il 

> Brittle Nails & Torn Cuticles : a, decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
Simply rub in Kem before working in ‘1 . Ud. | wet ly 

the garden—rinse off afterward. Re- 
sults will amaze you! Garden Club 
members by the thousands are turn- 
ing to Kem—the Before Hand Creaam— 
to help prevent garden-crime, harsh, 
dry scaly skin and broken nails. 


Contains No Acid—No Caustic—No 
Abrasive. 
Send One Dollar for full pound jar 
of Kem, enough for approximately 
30 applications. Mailed Postpaid 
an here in United States. Do it 
today! 


Quantity discount to Garden Clubs. 


with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. There is one reservation, however. Garden 
clubs which received prizes in 1945 will not be per- 
mitted to make entries tn the 1946 competition. 
Year books to be entered tn this competition must 
reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October I, 
1946. 
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When Dogs Invade the Garden 


ARDENERS and property owners 

have often inquired whether there is 
any city ordinance or state law which will 
give them some protection against the 
damage done by dogs to gardens, lawns or 
ornamental plants. This is a serious prob- 
lem in some locations. Victory gardeners 
often complained that their vegetable 
crops were ruined by dogs running 
through them or by scratching the seed- 
lings out of the soil. 

Likewise, many home owners have 
complained that dogs allowed to run loose 
have caused much damage to costly ever- 
greens and that the foliage is burned and 
turns brown. Lawn grasses are also 
scratched up, leaving bare spots marring 
an otherwise attractive appearance and 
plantings such as tulips have been ruined 
by dogs running through them. 

When damage of this kind occurs repeat- 
edly and the owner who goes to consider- 
able expense as well as effort to keep the 
grounds attractive, is often considerably 
upset. Upon looking into the situation, 
I have found that while there is no city or- 
dinance in Providence, there is a state law 
which appears to give the property owner 
some relief. Section 7 of Chapter 639 of 
the General Laws of the State of Rhode 
Island, Revision of 1938, provides that if 
a person has reason to believe a dog will 
injure his property and shall make com- 
plaint under or to a justice or clerk of the 
district court of the county where the 
property is situated, the owner or keeper 
of the dog may be summoned into court. 
If upon examination, the court believes 
that the complainant has _ reasonable 
grounds for his belief, the owner or keeper 
shall be notified in writing by the court to 


confine or kill the dog. If the owner fails 
to comply with said notice, he shall for- 
feit the sum of $10 to be recovered to the 
use of the town or city and, thereafter, any 
person may kill the dog. Furthermore, if 
after notice to the owner, the dog injures 
a person’s property, the owner shall be 
liable to pay to the person injured triple 
damages. 

This law gives the property owner a 
legal means of protecting his property 
from damage by unleashed dogs or by 
leashed dogs taken out for a walk by own- 
ers who have no regard or control over 
them. However, anyone who wants to 
take advantage of this law must make cer- 
tain the owner or keeper of the dog or dogs 
doing the damage and this is not easy, un- 
less the property owner sees the dog and 
the owner or keeper at the time the dam- 
age is done. Then he can ascertain the 
ownership of the dog and make a com- 
plaint to a justice or clerk of a district 
court in his country. 

The penalty for disregarding a notice 
of the court to confine or kill the dog is 
severe. Also, sometimes, appeals to the 
owner or keeper of the dog doing the dam- 
age have brought forth offensive remarks. 
Under such circumstances the property 
owner may feel impelled to complain to 
the court and seek the protection which the 
statute gives him. This problem also seems 
to be one of widespread interest and prop- 
erty owners should consult their local or 
state authorities to see if there is any legis- 
lation which will give them some protec- 
tion. 

Likewise, there are on the market sev- 
eral preparations which may be sprayed 
upon the trees and evergreens to keep dogs 






























.. VEGETABLE 
> SEEDS Spe 


YY For you to see how delicious these choice Burpee 
vegetables are, here is a big Dollar Bag of Burpee 
Seeds for 25c! All summer and fall you'll continue to 
enjoy them. Order today, direct from this ad. 

RED TAMPALA--Burpee’s new 
wonder vegetable, better than 
spinach, rich in vitamins, ten- 
der and delicious. 
LETTUCE--4 kinds, crisphead, 
butterhead, loose -leaf and oak 
>leaf--all in this one 15¢-Pkt. 
CHARD--Fordhook 
Giant; vitamin-rich, delicious 
greens, tasty in salads. Bears 
all summer and fall. 15¢-Pkt. 
All these Bur, 
Postpaid at This Special Price—Send 25c Today! 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
382 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





Postpaid by 
return mail, 


RADISHES--4 kinds, a pleas- 
ing variety of shapes--round 
red, red with white tip, lon 
white, scarlet half-long; a 
early. All four in one 15¢-Pkt. 
BEETS--Burpee’s Extra Early; 
round,red,tender, sweet. Begin 
to use when young. 15¢-Pkt. 
CARROTS--Tendersweet; All- 
America winner. Long, taper- 
ing, crisp, delicious. 15¢-Pkt. 
e Seeds, the Whole $1.00 Bag, 


25c-Pkt. 






Send Burpee’s Dollar Bag of Vegetable bd 
Seeds for 25c, postpaid by ret ail. § 
No. 7023. Engidede ts ese. 5 


‘ 
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Beautiful Lawns 


Glokify Our Natiou 





PROTECT YOUR 
LAWN AND TURF 


from destructive 


DOLLAR SPOT 
BROWN PATCH 
COPPER SPOT 
Quickly... 
Effectively with 


PURATURF 


GOLF CLUBS, park departments, home 
owners everywhere are now using sci- 
entifically proved PURATURF to protect 
greens, lawns and turfs against costly 
fungus diseases. 

Years of scientific experimentation 
have conclusively demonstrated the 
value of PURATURF as an effective turf, 
fungicide. Always keep your lawn 
and turf in good condition by using 
PURATURF regularly, it will save labor 
and money. 





Easy to use—This new organic turf 
fungicide is a liquid, mixes easily with 
water. No special equipment is neces- 
sary for application. Simply mix with 
required amount of water—stir and 
apply as directed. Send for complete 
details at once. 


Distributed by 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 
subsidiary of 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
A product of 
GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 











NEW 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
Plant patent 634 


One of the latest and finest September- 
blooming hardy Mums. Beautiful, perfectly 
shaped flowers, two inches in diameter and 
fully double, in a color which is a blending 
of chrome-yellow, cadmium-yellow, and soft 
tinted old gold. The most outstanding 
Chrysanthemum. Each $1.00; 3 for $2.75. 
SEND FOR COLOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 37 Waldron, Indiana 























Whither the Winds? 


This Eagle and Arrow Weather Vane is 
made of copper—hand-hammered, mounted 
on iron copper bearing spire. Eagle is full 
bodied, gold leafed with 22 Karat gold. Of- 
fered in 3 sizes. Prices are f.o.b. New York. 
No. 55—20 inches spread of wings $33.00 
No. 54—27 ” a “« « $48.00 
No, 53—-36 ° - ” ” $73.00 
FISKE Weather Vanes have topped buildings 
everywhere in the United States for more than 
88 years. Time does not dim their beauty nor 


reliability. Also: “Ethan Allen’ horse, or 
“Rooster,” & other designs—prices on request. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


Established 1858 
72 Park Place, Dept. 9, New York 7, N. Y. 











Protect 


SS «ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS 


\ BS : amen and 





Spray 
‘with’ VOLCK’ 


COS against Red Spiders, 
Mealybugs, Scale 
Insects, White Flies 
and certain other in- 
sects. Kills both eggs 
and adults. Mixes 
with cold water and 
combines with other 
materials. Sold by 


dealers everywhere. 








REG US PAT OFF 


Oil SPRAY 








away. The fact that there are these prod- 
ucts on the market and are extensively ad- 
vertised indicates that the problem is a 
serious one and that people are trying to 
find some means of protecting their prop- 
erty from damage by dogs. Unfortunately, 
some of these preparations are not always 
effective as they might be or, at least, are 
not long lasting in their effectiveness. 

—Ernest K. Thomas. 
Providence, R. I. 


Recommends the Velvet-plant 


N interesting houseplant that is not as 
popular as it should be is the velvet- 
plant. I stumbled onto it one day, decid- 
ing when I first saw it that it must be a 
fancy hat decoration stuck into a flower 
pot, so much did it resemble a sprig of 
purple velvet. While it is certainly an 
oddity and an attraction for any plant 
window, it is as easy to raise as coleus. 
This particular plant had just been pur- 
chased and was at its loveliest. The green 
stem and leaves were covered with a deep 
violet fuzz like green and purple velvet. 

Shortly after I discovered one in another 
collection. This one, while still attractive, 
had grown leggy and was more green than 
violet but it had not been kept in a south 
window where the steady exposure to the 
sun brings out the rich violet color. The 
owner said when she puts it outdoors in 
Summer it colors up to the deep purple I 
saw in the first specimen. 

According to L. H. Bailey, the velvet- 
plant, Gynura aurantiaca, is readily started 
from cuttings. It grows to a height of two 
or three feet and is a native of Java. It 
certainly has a tropical appearance. Its cul- 
ture is the same as for coleus: Pinching 
back, plenty of sun, more water while it 
is growing freely and less in the Fall until 
it starts to grow again. The flower itself, is 
insignificant. 

—Marguerite R. Smith. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Shenandoah Apple Festival 

T HAS just been announced by the di- 

rector that the 1 9th annual Shenandoah 
Apple Blossom Festival will be held in 
Winchester, Va., Thursday and Friday, 
May 2 and 3. As before, there will be 
floats, band concerts and the coronation of 
the apple blossom queen. 











MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 
Ideal equipment for vegetable gardens. J 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 
cultivates rows 12’ to 36” wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. 













Cultivator ond 
many other prac- 

tical attachments. 
Destroys all woul. 4 re 


Thousands of 


Patented i satisfied users 





»\ Material and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
—> Write today for information. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. L Ballston Spa, New York 
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How does 





HYPER-HUMUS Helps You 


@ START HEALTHY SEEDLINGS in flats, 
coldframes and open ground. 

@ BUILD THICK ENDURING TURF on old 
lawns and new ones. 


@ GROW LOVELIER FLOWERS in window 
boxes, borders, etc. 


Genuine HYPER-HUMUS is 


@ Naturally impregnated with lime, making 
it practically non-acid. 

@ Aerated and cultivated to encourage de- 
sirable soil life, high in count of useful 
bacteria. Puts life into dead soil. 

@ Uniform in quality, mined ONLY from 
rich deposit at Newton, N. J. 

@ Free from weeds; sanitary. 

Order HYPER-HUMUS from your garden 

supply dealer. 
Write for Folder giving Helpful Hints 


Box 24 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. NEWTON, N. J. 
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GRAVEL 
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oe 3k MOWS + PLOWS + HARROWS 
DISCS * SEEDS * CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 















The Gravely ALONE 
solves every major up- 
keep problem of the 






country home or 





small farm. 







Write for 
FREE CATALOG 









CLIFF DWELLER 


SEDUM CAUTICOLUM 


Rare new Sedum from the cliffs of Asia. Heads 
of brilliant red purple blooms in late Summer, 
attractive pale green leaves. An easy 4” gem 
for sunny or lightly shaded walls and crevices. 
Blooming size $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50 postpaid 


Ask for New Illustrated Reference Catalog 5B 
Describing Hundreds of Selected Varieties 


—Saxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 
maplewood, oregon B23 Es 
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“ Agricola” 
Knapsack Sprayer 


quien 





bs 
i 


is a well-designed and well- 
constructed craftsman’s product. 
A twin-cylinder pressure pump, 
ca. 30 lb., furnishes a powerful 
continuous spray with a mini- 
mum effort. A most efficient tool 
for field and garden. Capacity 
ca. 5g. COPPER tank, 3 feet hose, 
2 foot brass extension rod, auto- 
matic shut-off valve and acces- 
sories. 


$25.00 f.0.b. Cleveland 
postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 


“AGRICOLA” EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


865 East 67th, Cleveland, Ohio 














Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 


“SPECIAL DOZEN” 


as a special price. Just the variety you need 
to start your new garden or to add to present 
garden. 

All our roses are of highest quality—-all are 
two-year field-grown budded bushes. ‘‘Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,’ writes a new customer. You, too, will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy, severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our “specials.” 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 











TWO UNUSUAL PLANTS for 
FALL PLANTING 


Dodecatheon Paucifloruam—8s”—purple and gold 
Dodecatheon Conjugens —6”—mauve and gold 
Three of each (6 plants) for $1.50 postpaid 
These are dormant roots of the dwarf ROCK 
GARDEN shooting stars to be planted in gritty soil 

or humus—/(acid soil). Sept. 1st delivery. 
Send now for 1946 Catalog. 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. and Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


A Good Dwarf Morning Glory 


HIS dwarf morning glory is only 12 

inches tall and is very attractive in a 
sunny rock garden or as an edging between 
clumps of white alyssum along the border. 
It comes in mixed colors including blue, 
rose, purple and white. There is also one 
of especially bright ultramarine blue 
named Royal Ensign for those who want 
a dwarf blue morning glory which does 
not climb. The flowers stay open all day 
in good weather, making it a suitable plant 
for the window box, to mingle with pink 
and white petunias. 

This plant flourishes in rich soil with 
plenty of sun, moisture and drainage. The 
seeds may be started indoors in a flat, spac- 
ing the seeds two inches apart so that the 
rows may be cut through like a cake and 
each plant taken out easily when trans- 
planting time comes. The flat should be 
well watered before transplanting and 
water should be poured into each hole in 
the ground before planting. Then success 
is sure. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Castor Beans, Morning Glories 


OR an inspiringly beautiful ‘“‘Chinese”’ 

effect plant a group of castor oil beans 
and let morning glories climb among them. 
There should be nearly full sun and a 
windbreak on the north and northwest, 
if possible. The soil should be rich, well 
prepared and fertilized. It should be 
soaked every week and every three weeks 
the plants should be fed with a complete 
fertilizer. Zanzibar beans should be used 
for the background—with mixed ones in 
front. Sow plenty and thin out to two 
and one-half feet to three feet apart. At 
the same time sow Scarlett O’Hara and 
Pearly Gates morning glories among and 
around the beans. Then, thin out so that 
the blossoms will appear rather modestly 
among the great leaves. 


—I. W. Kingsbury. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Rose Society Exhibition 


HE Pacific Rose Society, which has be- 

come a very active organization, will 
hold a rose, iris and flower arrangement 
show at the Fannie E. Morrison Horticul- 
tural Center, Brookside Park, Pasadena, 
Calif., on Saturday, May 11, and on Sun- 
day, May 12. The exhibits will feature 
the newest roses and there will be nursery 
displays by leading concerns. 


en Se Se 
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NEW BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 
Protect your plants with this 
clean, odorless garden mulch. 
100 lb. $2.50 500 lb. $10.50 
1000 Ib. $19.00—all f.0.b. 
Descriptive folder on request. 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
Box 5 Cohocton, N. Y. 
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STONE'S BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of gorgeous modern 
varieties ready in May. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 
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TOBACCO BY- PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., Incorporated Louisville 2, Kentucky 














If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nslanily! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
A little goes along way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
32-K Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 























ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 
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DELPHINIUMS 


l-year-old field-grown plants—Sure to bloom 


For a lovely display of Delphiniums each year 
start this Spring by planting our one-year-old 
field-grown plants; easy to transplant; readily 
become established. Will start blooming within 
a few weeks after planting and will continue 
throughout the Summer and Fall. 
It’s true the finest flowers are produced on two- 
year-old plants, if they are not disturbed at 
that age. While getting a fine lot of two-year 
plants established for next year, enjoy the first 
season’s bloom by planting this Spring. 
We recommend two varieties that are longer 
lived and will bloom most beautifully under a 
wide range of climatic conditions. Flowers are 
single and of large uniform size, neatly ar- 
ranged on tall spikes that average three to four 
feet in height. 
aaa os > ogy BELLADONNA—Glistening, light 
sky-blue. 
IMPROVED BELLAMOSUM — Velvety, rich 
dark blue. 
10 plants for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 
two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size and the unusual color combinations 
of the many doubles and semi-doubles are most 
wonderful. Such iovely specimens are worth 
their cost many times. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
ne Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
ite. 


6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 
Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants—free 
LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 
ORDER NOW for Spring Planting 
Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: ~~ varieties—grafted 

on true Malling stock. 


phen ypeanely ree 


NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also: 


ESPALIERS- trained Fruit Tree 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 


I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
a the finest varieties of these trees. 
er NOW. Stock is limited 
Write for illustrated Folder J.  -_ 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester Nous ) 
KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 































This Orlyt 
Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 

Its and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt 
shown, is all ready to put up on founda- 
tion prepared by you. Your house heating 
system may extended for the green- 
house. Other Orlyt models from $119.50, 
Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 22, N.Y. Des Plaines 22, Ill. 





Notes from a New York Garden 


VERY Summer for years I have had a 

shaded window box filled with tuber- 
ous-rooted begonias. I like the camellia- 
flowered ones best. The bulbs can be kept 
over from year to year if set away in a 
fairly warm, dark place until early Spring. 
Then they should be placed in leaf mold 
or peat moss, covered very lightly and 
watered carefully until growth is well 
started. Tuberous begonias like a rich soil 
and plenty of water. They should also be 
staked well, as the stems are very brittle. 


AST Spring I planted a packet of the 
new marigold Flash. I sowed the seed 
the first week in June and the plants 
bloomed in about eight weeks. The bright- 
est marigold I have ever had in my garden 
was this dwarf single—the blooms nearly 
covered the plants. Melody and Spry are 
also very good dwarf varieties. 

Of the tall marigolds I like Mammoth 
Mum much better than the much-adver- 
tised Mayling. Mammoth Mum is easily 
grown and medium early. The blooms are 
very much like those of a medium-sized 
chrysanthemum. 

Personally, I like the marigold smell 
but many do not. Among those that still 
have the marigold odor is the little Scotch 
marigold, T. tenuifolia pumila, usually 
sold as ‘‘Signata Pumila.”” I first saw it 
growing in masses around cottages in the 
Scottish border country. It is so pretty I 
have been growing it ever since. One blos- 
som is not very showy but there are so 
many the plant makes a striking display. 


ESIDE the pool in my side yard is a 
group of colchicums. The leaves 
grow large and green in the Spring and 
then disappear but in late Fall everyone is 
surprised to find the colchicums are in 
bloom—like a bouquet of small lavender 
and pink tulips. 

In Summer I also have green frogs in my 
pool and enjoy them more than the gold 
fish. Sometimes the frogs hunt bugs in the 
flower beds. One sunny Autumn day I 
was passing the colchicums when honey 
bees were very busy among the blossoms. 
On the ground were two fat frogs. Both 
jumped and snapped up some of the bees 
like candy. To be sure, they did blink their 
eyes, but then they gaily hopped away 
after more bees. I think those were the 
hottest bites I have ever seen any creature 
take. 

—Jennie Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 

















NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 





GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 
GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM. INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 














Neu SELE-MIXING 
HAYES GARDEN 


SPRAY- GUN 


a Your Hose button BN 

For You! 
Just attach HAYES-ETTE 
to garden hose, turn on hy- 
dranr, lightly press a button 
and it sprays up, down or 
sideways. Capacity 1% gal- 
lons of ates spray material. Efficiently does work 
of many larger sprayers. Retail price only $2.95 
complete. 


Makes Spraying Fun! 











HAYES JR. with 3-gallon capacity, giving effici- 
ent performance of heavy, expensive equipment. 
‘Sprays up, down, sideways. Only $5.95 complete. 

Also HAYES 50-to-1, 25-to-1, 10-to-1 PRO- 
PORTIONER for applying liquid fertilizers, 
Vitamin Bi solution or weed killers on lawn or 
gardens. Only $1.95 complete, 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER, OR WRITE 


GERMAIN’S, Germaco Products Division, Los Angeles 21 





CLEMATIS 


» On fences, stumps, trellises, 
Clematis will give you new 
garden delight. Lovely as cut 


flowers, too. 


Tri-Color Collection 
JACKMANI. Violet-purple 
HENRYI. Large; white 
MME. E. ANDRE. Red 
3 plants (1 of each) for $2.50 
Prepaid East of Miss. 
Write today for our FREE 
Clematis Booklet. 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON 


Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 














New England’s Favorite! 


FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 
1 tb. 95e; 5 lb. $4.65; 

10 Ib. $9.25; 16 lb. $14.00; 
32 lb. (1 bu.) $27.50 


Our New 1946 Catalog Free Upon Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Experience has proved that DDT in low per- 
cent mixtures does not seriously harm Bird 
populations or Mammals. DDT controls Gypsy 
Moth, Elm Leaf Beetle, Forest Tent Cater- 
pillars and Canker Worms. 


THE FROST & HIGGINS COMPANY through 
arrangement with SKY-SPRAY, INC., now 
have planes available for acreage spraying. 
Tested, approved, safe methods only are used. 
Restore nature’s balance. Make our forests 
and home grounds in the Gypsy Moth area 
livable for Birds and Humans. 


SKY-SPRAY CONTROLS Gypsy Moth on 
large acreages. 

THE FROST & HIGGINS CO. 
20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 











'""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


Wibson’s 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 


and 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Catalog on Request 


* : * 
* ison + 
* SPRINGFIELO NEW JERSEY > 


* 








MINIATURE DAHLIAS 


Choicest mixture of these fascinating and colorful 
garden . Superb for cutting and arrange- 
ments. Strong tubers at the low price of 


5 for $1.75; 10 for $3.25 Postpaid. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECKS 





659 BRECK BUILDING 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 





Breynia a Unique House Plant 


LOWER lovers who admire the color 

of the calla lily begonia will be inter- 
ested to know that there is a small shrub 
with leaves of similar color, Breynia nivosa 
(sometimes listed by its old name of Phyl- 
lanthus nivosus) or snow-bush, a native 
of the South Sea islands. In Bermuda it is 
used for low hedges. The slender branches 
are dark and wiry. The leaves are one to 
two inches long, broad and blunt. The 
lower leaves are green, while those above 
are green and white and the topmost ones 
are pure white flushed with pink. There 
is also a variety B. n. rosea-picta which has 
leaves mottled with pink and red in addi- 
tion to the green and white. The flowers 
are inconspicuous, small and greenish, 
hanging on long stems from the axils of 
the leaves. 

These plants grow well as pot plants 
but do not have the color which the hot 
sun gives them. Probably they would have 
better color if grown in a greenhouse or 
sun porch where they received overhead 
light. Both the species and its variety have 
been grown successfully in the South and 
may be obtained from Florida nurseries. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Helianthus “Pastel Shades” 


HESE attractive single sunflowers in 
shades of pink, coral, primrose and 
buff are a pleasant surprise to those who 
have not yet grown them. They are an- 
nuals and grow four to five feet tall, did 
not get more than two and one-half to 
three feet high, probably because they were 
in a rather dry spot. One was a soft creamy 
pink with long, twisted petals and strong, 
slender stems making it lovely for cutting. 
I sowed the seed out-of-doors in late 
April in good loam with plenty of humus 
and in full sun. Helianthus are just as easy 
to grow as marigolds or zinnias. In ar- 
rangements, almost any foliage goes with 
them but they are especially charming with 
that of the purpleleaf plum or copper 
beach in a copper container. 
—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


The silver Spring is here today; 
The lilacs stir, the willows wake, 
And April soon will change to May, 
And roses into radiance break. 





GARDEN i AND BUILDING 


by ORTLOFF 
and RAYMORE 


For the home own- 
er who needs help 
in laying out his 
lawn, or to design 
large or small gar- 
dens attractively 
this book with 
plans will be of 
practical value. 

Also ten pages of 
working drawings 
of typical am, 
steps, gates, fences 
and trellises with 
construction data. 





Profusely illustrated. 
$2.75 Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 











* ADD DAYS 


. ag 8 to the 
B.” CRISP BEAUTY 
and 
FRAGRANCE 
of your 


BOUQUETS 
FLOWER-PEPS 


Drop one in each vase. Young blooms increase 
in beauty. Oolor, fragrance, foliage lasts days 
longer. Delighted users report almost miracu- 
lous results. 





No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur- 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you no more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. They keep indefinitely, are safe, 
easy to use, and save changing water. 


Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. 415 Needham 92, Mass. 














Gardens. 








PLANTS and PLANS by WYMAN 


Acclimated plants and appropriate designs for New England 
Landscape designing service on request — Tele- 
phone Framingham 6191. 


Write for your copy of our illustrated catalogue number 64. 
Visit our nurseries on Motor Routes 9 and 30. 


Wyman 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘4 
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THE WORLD’S WONDER BERRY 
Streamliner Everbearing 
STRAWBERRY 


Bears all summer until frost. Produces 


sweet, — red berries. Limited ex 


10 plants for $1.50 50 plants for 
25 plants for $3.50 100 em = for = 00 
Postpaid anywhere 
if you mention ad. 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 
Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon 





* ELECTRIC SEED 


“GRO-QUICK ” “eto Heater 


INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for <=> 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- Se 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 
Thermostat for 3x6 bed ........ $5.35 
SENIOR 80’ cable 400 watt with 
Thermostat for 6x6 bed ........ $6.95 
GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Tl 








LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 

NATIONAL LANDSOAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-4, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Oal. 











30c ea. 





DOUBLE CAMELLIA FLOWERED 


Excellent plants for shaded and semi-shaded locations. 
Enormous flowers blooming continuously from June to 
Frost. Start them indoors or plant outdoors early in 
Spring. ORDER NOW FROM OUR ORIGINAL 
HOLLAND GROWN SUPPLY! Grand Assortment 
of MIXED COLORS. 


SPECIAL BEGONIA OFFER 
12 Tubers (Mixed Types and Colors) $2.75 
Ppd. within 300 mi. of NYC; beyond Exp. Ch. Col. 


GOLDFARB’S | ivez sms. 














158 E. 57th St. 
New York 22 
— 

Compost in 3 Months 
“I am following the composting method 
of the Indore process, and it works out 
fine,” writes a reader of Organic Garden- 
ing Magazine, Bradford, Pa. “My first 
heap went on the garden in exactly three 
months.” 


Better Health from 
Tastier Food 


Organic Gardening, 64-page monthly mag- 
azine, is packed with articles telling how 
to raise healthful, tasty food the organic 
way, without chemical fertilizers. 


Order now, and we'll include “Compost 
and How To Make It” free. 


One year (12 issues) $2.00; 
Two years $3.50; Three years $4.75 





ORGANIC GARDENING 


Box Emmaus, Penna. 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


—. Double lavender flowers. Oct. 10. 
2 ft. 


JUDITH ANDERSON. Pure yellow button 
flowers. Oct. 10. 1% ft. 


POCAHONTAS. Crushed strawberry shade 
flowers. Oct. 5. 2 ft. 


SEPTEMBER CHEER. Attractive flowers of 
rich cherry-red. Oct. 


SEPTEMBER CLOUD. Pure white rounded 
blooms. Mid-Sept. to frost. 1% ft. 


SIGURD. Single coral-red shaded carnelian. 
Early Sept. 2 ft 


YELLOW TASIVA. 
Early Sept. 1% ft. 


7 Plants (1 of each) $2.25 ppd. 
21 Plants (3 of each) $5.50 ppd. 
Write for Folder 
COWPERTHWAITE, Florist 


Box 246B Mt. Washington Sta. 
Cincinnati 30, Ohio 


Double yellow flowers. 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HAMMIT 


HOWARD 4 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 








| THE NEW CATALOGUES | 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 








Melvin E. Wyant, Mentor, Ohio, has is- 
sued a circular which lists 65 of the most 
outstanding varieties of hybrid tea roses, 
along with representative lists of polyan- 
thas, large-flowered polyanthas, climbing 
roses and tree roses. 

The catalogue of Stern’s Nurseries, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., features tree fruits and small 
fruits for home gardens, in addition to a 
general line of hardy plants. 

The Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery, 
Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada, offers hardy 
plants for cold, northern areas. Notable is 
the section on lilies, for which the owner of 
the nursery, Mr. F. L. Skinner, has a wide 
reputation. Among the garden flowers is 
listed the new Sedgewick daisy, which was 
originated in Alberta and which has proved 
its worth among some middle western 
florists. 

Paul J. Howard’s California Flowerland 
of Los Angeles, Calif., is responsible for a 
very attractive catalogue which features 
many plants useful in gardens in other 
sections of the country. A wide variety of 
cannas is included as are also dahlias, 
spidery chrysanthemums, fuchsias, tuber- 
ous begonias and camellias. 

Herbert F. and Marguerite R. Clarke of 
Clackamas, Oregon, offer an attractive cat- 
alogue limited to the seeds of outstand- 
ing strains of pansies, primroses and del- 
phiniums. 

Corliss Bros., Gloucester, Mass., have is- 
sued a general list of hardy plants for New 
England gardens. Notable among the 
newer perennials are Summer-flowering 
chrysanthemums, hardy carnations and 
Lyondel delphiniums. This concern has 
long maintained one of the best collections 
of phlox varieties in the east. 

Oakhurst Gardens, Arcadia, Calif., once 
more offer a wide list of tender bulbous 
plants and house plants, many of them not 
easily available elsewhere. 











RARE DUTCH BULBS 


Fifteen varieties of Hyacinths, all shades; giant 
Darwin, Triumph, and Breeder Tulips in beauti- 
ful rich colors. Especially imported for delivery 
during September. Send for price list. 


NETHERLANDS IMPORT COMPANY 
2379 Centre Street West Roxbury 32, Mass. 








TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS: New Catalogue, 
Enlarged, Greatly Improved, New Illustrations, 
many in natural colors of tropical and subtropical 
plants, now ready. Because of increased expense 
please send 25¢ for catalogue which is refundable 
on orders of $2 or more. Bargain collection ten 
assorted tropical plants, our selection, plus cata- 
logue, by express $2, by mail prepaid $2.50. 
Shaffer Nurseries, R. 1, Clearwater, Florida. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Fifty better greenhouse 
varieties, large type or pompon. Well rooted sturdy 
plants. Your chgice 25¢ each. (Special 100 plants, 
10 each, 10 different varieties, our selection, $10.) 
Order at once. We will ship at planting time. 
Don Wood, Florist, 1317 E. Washington St., East 
Peoria, Ill. 


TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS — New; largest 
flowered of all snapdragons. Strong, twice trans- 
planted, frame grown plants ready May Ist. 12, 
75¢; 50, $3 prepaid. Get our list of pot grown 
hardy mums, best varieties grown right by us to 
bloom right for you. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 


HELIOTROPE—New Patented Heliotrope ‘Black 

Prince,” Patent No. 559. Bushy growth; large 

heavily veined leaves turning blackish violet-green 

in full sun. Flowers very large and fragrant. 2%” 

a $5 per doz., $35 per 100. May delivery. 
agnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 














BEGONIA REX—3 choice varieties $2. Send self- 
addressed envelope for descriptive list of begonias, 
geraniums, and other rare plants. Ernest K. Logee, 
Begonia Specialist, North Street Greenhouses, 
Danielson, Connecticut. 


RARE HARDY AZALBEAS, Evergreens, Broadleaf 
Evergreens, Holly, Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
Lilacs, Viburnums. 10 to 75 cents each. Yews, 
4-6”—-$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


PELARGONIUMS (Martha Washington) and 
Geraniums, including Ivy-leaved, Scented and 
Mads moa Write for new descriptive price list. 
West Los eles Nursery, Ernest Rober, 646 So. 
Saltair Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES: Seed- 

lings that will bear this summer — everbearing, 

hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with 

the real wild strawberry taste. $3 per doz., $20 

= 100. May delivery. Magnolia Nurseries, 
agnolia, Mass. 














Send only 25¢ for PLANTONIC, containing Stimu- 
lating Vitamins, for improved growth and beauty 
of your flowers, vegetables. One package makes 
250 gallons. Plant Growth Products, Box 42A, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS BULBS: Large, 
deep, glowing red. Early, medium and late bloom- 
ing. Now booking orders for fine healthy bulbs 
that will bloom next year. 3 for $5. Seminole 
Bulb Co., Lockhart, Fla. 


VARIEGATED PEPPER for pots. Foliage green, 
yellow and lavender; flowers purple: peppers blue, 
orange, striped, red on same plant. Peppers edible. 
5 for $1.10. Lula Roblin, Hazlehurst, Miss. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


A NEW EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS: peach color, 
100 “Baby Bulbs” large enough to flower, will 
grow to be large bulbs by fall. $2.00 yooete. 
F. C. Hornberger, Clark St., Hamburg, N. Y. 


WATER LILIES, 2 Different $1, 5 Different $2 
Artichokes, new source of sugar, 10 lbs. $3. Oak 
Humus for acid loving flowers, 100 Ib. bag $1.50, 
ton $2. Prices F.0.B. B. Blackman, Stover, Mo. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Red Velvet in- 
cluded with six labelled for $1. 20 mixed un- 
labelled $1. All good ones. All postpaid. List 
free. Cedarline Flower Farm, Sewell, N. J. 


HARDY OREGON Field Grown Primrose Seeds. 

Colors, Pastels to Blues and Deep Yellows. Dollar 

er Package Postpaid. Primrose Acres, Route 16, 
waukie, Oregon. 


TROPICAL WATER LILIES: 4 small plants with- 

out soil, our selection, $1.10 postpaid. Instructions 

— with order. Tropical Fish Farm, No. Olmsted, 
0. 























20 OUTSTANDING GLADS postpaid $4.20. Buck- 
eye Bronze, Oregon Gold, Mother Kadel, Casa 
Blanca, Stoplight. Frank DuBois, Pairfield, Conn. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE— For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.” Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-X, Roscoe, Calif. 
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100 STREAMLINER EVERBEARING $6.25: 
Minnesota $3.75; Gem $3.00; Dunlap $1.75; 20 
Chrysanthemum $1.10. Postpaid. Extraordinary 
Catalog. Oakhill Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan. 


GREENHOUSE, steel frame, 30 x 18, good condi- 
tion, complete, oil burner and benches. Mrs. M. J. 
Vaux, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS, Postpaid: 80 Prize Winners $3.20, 
40 Large Assorted $3.20, 20 Recent Introductions 
$4.20, 100 Flowering Size $4.20. List, moderate- 
priced Glads. Frank DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 


DAHLIAS, guaranteed prize winning, reasonable. 
Collections special price. Thos. L. Galvin, 4 Bed- 
ford St., Peabody, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED. Gardener for small estate—greenhouse 
and garden. Must be Protestant with good refer- 
ences. Telephone before 11 A.M. Longwood 1725. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER. Scotch. Age 45. Married. 
16 years last position. Life experience here and 
Europe. Box 50, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. 


GARDENER, CARETAKER. Married, 48, no 
children. 20 years’ Greenhouse and Outside expe- 
rience. A-1 references. Box 57, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER. Married. Greenhouse 
and outside experience. References. Box 52, c/o 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 






































HORTICULTURE 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL 
DAFFODIL SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


May 6 and 7 


Showing Many of the Newest Varieties 


THE HOURS 


Monday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Tuesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 





GROUND COVER PLANTS 


Per Per 
100 1000 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Assorted field-grown plants $9.00 $75.00 
Hardy Ivy 
24%” pot-grown plants 12.75 105.00 
Honeysuckle (Hall’s) 
l-year field-grown plants 12.00 100.00 
es es | - 15.00 135.00 
ae ais 18.00 150.00 
244” pot-grown plants 15.00 135.00 
HUGH B. BARCLAY 
NARBERTH PENNSYLVANIA 











Here are “DIFFERENT” 
Flowers 


3000 rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
distinctive—and delight- 
ful. Our Catalog, Seeds- 
Plants-Bulbs, will inter- 
est in word and picture. 


Ask Dept. B for 


woop he 





your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown New Jersey 














CANADIAN HEMLOCK | « 


and other Seedling trees. 


We eee 16 aillion Geen @ sane. 
MUSSER FORESTS, In 


FOREST TREES 


We 14 million trees a year. 
Write 








for complete catalog. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 


April 15, 1946 


THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


Lecture 
"Inside the Garden Gate" 
By Mrs. Stephen G. Van Hoesen 
Practical Gardener and Lecturer 
Monday, May 6, 1946, 2:30 P.M. 


Annual Exhibit 


of the 


American Rock Garden Society 
and the 


F lower Show 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 
Wednesday, May 15, 1946 
2:30 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


Thursday, May 16, 1946 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Members are cordially invited 
to attend the 


1946 
GARDEN VISITS 


Saturday Afternoons 


2 to 6 P.M. 

May 4— Vicinity of Wilmington, 
Delaware 

May |! — Roxborough, Whitemarsh, 


and Chestnut Hill 
May 18 — Main Line 
Each member may bring two guests. 





For folder, with detailed information, 
apply to The Secretary, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








—~ ———— 








— a a 


| COMING EXHIBITIONS | 


April 21-22. New Bern, N. C. Tour of His- 
toric Homes and Gardens. 


April 21-22. Stockton, Calif. Annual Spring 
Garden Show of the Stockton Garden 
Club. 


April 26. Thomasville, Ga. Annual Rose 
Show at the American Legion Home, 
North Broad St. 


April 26. Cape Henry, Va. Cape Henry 
Pilgrimage. 

April 27-29. Norfolk, Va. First Annual 
Norfolk Garden and Flower Show in the 
Arena. 


April 28. San Francisco, Calif. Fifth An- 
nual Show of the San Francisco Rose So- 
ciety in the show rooms of The Earle C. 
Anthony Co., Inc. No admission. 


April 28-May 5. Maryland. Ninth Annual 
House and Garden Pilgrimage sponsored 
by the Federated Garden Clubs of Mary- 
land. 


April 30-May 5. Oakland, Calif. California 
Spring Garden Show sponsored by the 
Oakland Business Men’s Garden Club in 
the Exposition Building. 


May 6. Bowman’s Hill, W n Cross- 
ing Park, Pa. Open House of the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania. 


GLUE SPRUCE > 


| pe ge healthy trees, sturdy 2” to $9 
size, sent AID, at planting 9 

time, - for $2.00. Folder on Forest, 

Xmas Trees, Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


Gio XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for apecial Xmas tree bullets, plant- 


in stock, price list. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc ad - Indiana, Penna. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Dahlia‘lovers are high in their praise 
of the beautiful flowers grown with our 
big healthy tubers. From our large list 
of varieties, we offer this special group. 


3 fo r CLARA CARDER, rose pink 
DARCY SAINSBURY, snow white 


$] 50 GRACE CURLING, lilac pink 
7 (ONE OF EACH) postpaid in U.S.A 


Send for CATALOG + SEEDS + BULBS + ROSES « TREES 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box 1115-H— Sacramento, Calif. 





Barnhaven’s Famous 


PRIMROSES 


Unsurpassed Polyanthas, Doubles, Auriculas, 
Julies, Asiatics. 


Plants and hand-pollinated seeds. 
New Illustrated Catalog-Guide on request. 
BARNHAVEN GARDENS’ Gresham, Oregon 





Re PANSIES 





PRIZE PLANT MIXTURE. Gorgeous 
colors, large velvety flowers! 
100 plants, $3.25 postpaid 
250 plants, $6.75 pos d 

Pansy Booklet 
“ PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
' Box 346B Bristol, Penna. 





























KILL LAWN WEEDS 


** or, 
“af *M, . 




















HOW TO USE 
WEEDONE 


Spray the leaves with a coarse, drench- 
ing spray. The spray is absorbed by 
the plant and kills the weed inter- 
nally right out to the root tips. Spray 
on a warm day when the plant is 


withou f killing the gr ass growing actively as Weedone is not 


effective on dormant vegetation. 
Weedone picks out and kills the weeds in your lawn Repeat sprayings may be necessary 
; rex na to eradicate plants that were missed 
without killing the grass. Weedone, the original on the first spraying or to kill plants 
2-4D. weed-killer, kills dandelion, plantain, white paced from seeds after the first 
clover, pennywort, heal-all, knotweed, chickweed, 
hawk weed, ground ivy, purslane, oxalis, wild garlic, WEEDONE IS EASY TO HANDLE 
speedwell, and many other noxious weeds that Weedone is safe to use around live- 


tock and pets; it does not hurt the 
n-lovers ywhere. , ; agape: 
plague garde VETS Cver re ground; it does not stain or irritate 


Weedone also kills poison ivy, poison oak, bind- the skin; it does not corrode metal 
; ‘ 3 spra uipment; it is non-explosive. 

weed (morning glory), honeysuckle, wild cherry, rag- eas 4 
weed and along list of other garden and farm weeds. 
















@ This year, your local dealer can 

supply your Weedone needs in full— 

from the dollar size that covers 

a thousand square feet to the five 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY pa cama et <i Pt 
Ambler, Pa. two acres. » 





